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Wayfarer 


For Balanced Rations for new Cabinet Officers I recommend: 

The Basic Message and Central Task of the Student Christian 
Association by David R. Porter; the clearest, practically help- 
ful statement extant. (15c.) 

Intercollegian Program Papers of which only a limited sup- 
ply is still available; uniquely valuable in program planning. 
($1.00 the set.) 

The Story of Jesus by Dean Thomas W. Graham and others; 
for its contribution to a basic understanding of “that incompa- 
rable life.” ($1.50.) 


Another book I have mentioned before is Letters of Max 
Chaplin by George Stewart. As long as the supply lasts I shall 
be glad to send a copy free to any cabinet member who will 
read and circulate this fascinating record of a Princeton student 
and who will send 10c for postage. 


My congratulations to Raymond Leach, University Secretary 
of the Council of Church Boards of Education who on April 
Ist became President of Trinity University in Texas. Another 
national church secretary, Dr. James H. Franklin, enters the 
educational field as President of Crozer Theological Seminary. 


Of the long list of opportunities for worth-while summer 
service I have room to mention only two: the oldest, the New 
York City Summer Service group for men and women and the 
newest: the call that has come from James Dombrowskie for 
volunteers to help build the new Highlander Folk School in the 
mountains of Kentucky. I shall be especially glad to provide 
further information. 


If fear would stop war, Dr. Gable’s picture of what may hap- 
pen when a means for controlling the cosmic ray is discovered 
surely would turn the trick: “A radium-driven and radio-con- 
trolled airplane without the need of fuel or pilot and equipped 
with a cosmic ray reflector to level fortresses, destroy munition 
stores and render a belligerent nation so impotent as to make it 
doubtful whether there would be enough human beings left in it 
to sign a peace pact!” But fear is not enough. 


Dr. Stocking of Texas tells of the minister who announced as 
his theme “What have we learned from the last war” and then 
announced that the choir will now sing “Search Me, Oh Lord!” 


I close with these verses, from /f Shall Not Be Again, by 
Thomas Curtis Clark: 

These shall go; 

The lust for things, 

The pride of kings, 

The hate that slays 

The sun-lit days, 

Desire to raise self 

{hove others. 


These shall come: 
The seal for souls, 
High deeds as goals, 
Faith in the best, 
Life a God-quest, 
And love for all men- 

Christ's brothers. 

—TuHe WAYFARER. 
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THe Wonper or JEsus 


4 


By ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE 


THERE is occasion for wonder in the very fact 
that a humble carpenter and teacher who lived nine- 
teen hundred years ago in a little out-of-the-way 
corner of the earth has somehow managed to escape 
oblivion and to achieve an exalted place in the mem- 
ory of mankind. Few men do escape oblivion so far 
as this world’s record is concerned. Fewer still se- 
cure and hold an exalted position in the memory of 
the race. 

The judgment of today is not always nor often 
the judgment of tomorrow, and not even the judg- 
ment of history is necessarily fixed and final. For 
the so-called judgment of history is, after all, but 
the judgment of historians; and historians, having 
before them the same facts or alleged facts, may 
differ greatly in their interpretation of them, accord- 
ing to their own beliefs, preferences and prejudices. 
Further, in their interpretations of any period or 
person the historians of tomorrow may differ from 
the historians of today, so that not even the judg- 
ment of history necessarily is fixed and final. Dur- 
ing the past four hundred years it has repeatedly 
shifted with respect to such men as Martin Luther 
and John Calvin, Erasmus and Melanchthon. It is, 
therefore, truly an occasion for wonder that despite 
all the fluctuations, not only of history but of his- 
torical judgment, Jesus after nineteen centuries re- 
tains an exalted position in the memory of mankind. 


Some Gods Fall 


lt may be said that he has had the advantage of be- 
ing worshiped as a god and, moreover, that his name 
and fame have been kept alive in the world by a reli- 
gious institution. It may even be asked whether Jesus’ 
place among the immortals is not due largely to the 
fact of his apotheosis and to the prestige and power 
of the religious institution which has borne his name. 
But even the gods whom men worship are subject 
to the fluctuations of human thought and aspiration. 
By no means every god has managed to retain an 
exalted place in the minds and hearts of men. Be- 
hold the fate that has befallen Jupiter and Zeus and 
the fierce Jehovah of primitive Israel. And far from 
supposing that Jesus’ place among the immortals is 
due to the institution that bears his name, must we 
not rather sadly confess that in many cases men’s 
adoration of him has been in despite of that? Today, 
certainly, the world’s regard for Jesus is far higher 
than is its regard for the institution which bears his 
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name. It is not that the church is keeping him alive; 
it is rather that he is keeping the church alive. 

Behold, then, the wonder of Jesus. Not only has 
he escaped oblivion; lesser men have done that, ig- 
noble men have done that, even Judas Iscariot has 
done that. But escaping oblivion he has also, de- 
spite all the changes of time, all the fluctuations of 
human thought and aspiration, achieved the very 
highest place in the moral regard of mankind. God 
has indeed highly exalted him and given him the 
name that is above every name. 


Imprint 


Further, Jesus has profoundly affected the life of 
this world. It is not too much to say that he has 
created a new mind, a new heart, a new standard of 
values, a new depth and quality of life. To be sure, 
this new mind, which Paul called the mind of Christ, 
is not everywhere to be found in the world. There 
are still many millions of people who do not possess 
it, certainly not in any notable degree. But it is one 
thing to change man’s environment and quite an- 
other thing to change jim. Given a few mechanical 
inventions such as the automobile, the airplane, the 
motion picture, you can easily change man’s environ- 
ment. You can do so in a single generation. But to 
change man himself, to create in him a new mind, 
a new heart; to put under the control of a high ideal 
his instinctive drives toward sex, combat, property 
and power—that inevitably means a long, slow, 
costly process. 

The wonder is not that western civilization is still 
far more pagan than Christian; the wonder rather 
is that there is so much western civilization today 
that is distinguishably Christian. A high regard for 
human life (consider by way of contrast the pitiful 
cheapness with which life is held in vast portions of 
the Orient); a profound respect for human person- 
ality; a new attitude toward woman; a new type 
of domestic life; a decent regard for the rights and 
needs of other people; a growing concern for jus- 
tice in every human relationship; a new capacity for 
moral heroism (excepting only Socrates what man 
in the ancient, pagan world ever gave up his life for 
an ideal?); the dream of a just, codperative society 
in which every son of man will have an opportunity 
to develop the best in himself; the growing vision 
of a new world order in which nations, delivered 
from the threat of war and the exhausting expense 
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of preparation for war, will be free to achieve for 
their own people and for the race as a whole a more 
abundant life—these all, beyond dispute, are now to 
be found in western civilization. And these all, be- 
yond dispute, bear the stamp of the personality of 
Christ. It is of his spirit that they are expressions. 
It is he who has given to humanity this new direc- 
tion, this radically new outlook on life. 

Again, therefore, behold the wonder of Jesus. 
Not only has he escaped oblivion, not only has he 
secured and held a supreme place in the moral re- 
gard of mankind, but also he has profoundly affected 
the life of this world, he has changed the course of 
history, he has put the stamp of his own mind upon 
a vast deal of human thought and aspiration, he has 
shifted the level of life for a race. 


Haunted 


There is, I think, reason to believe that Jesus !s 
destined to become the moral standard by which 
men will judge one another, their own characters, 
and the character of their society. To be sure, even 
in our western world there is much which is hostile 
to him, vastly much which is definitely and know- 
ingly opposed to him and his teaching. Witness, tor 
example, the insistence even now upon the primacy 
of the profit motive, at least in business and in in- 
dustry, though not, perhaps, in medicine or in edu- 
cation. Yet we western men are haunted by Jesus. 
Even though we oppose him and as we oppose him, 
we are haunted by him, suspecting with George 
Bernard Shaw that he had the right of it and if we 
were better men we would try his way. This profit 
motive upon whose primacy at least in business and 
in industry we are inclined to insist—are we quite 
sure that it should be primary or that, human nature 
being what it is, it is bound to be primary? Think- 
ing of an Insull, a Mitchell, a Wiggin, a Mellon, we 
are not quite sure that it should be primary. Nor are 
we quite sure that it is bound to be primary, when 
we think of the notable work that is being done in 
the fields of education and of scientific research by 
men who have no hope of great financial gain and 
no desire for it. We find ourselves wondering 
whether it may not be true that even ordinary hu- 
man nature is capable of responding to some motive 
other and higher than plain greed. We may even 
find ourselves wondering whether it may not be true, 
as Professor Overstreet is asserting, that the profit 
economy is passing away because, for one reason, 
“it is not great enough for what is great in our- 
selves.” 

So, I say, we are haunted by Jesus even as we 
oppose him. We still burn incense to the god of 
profit, yet all the while, or at least once in a while, 
we find ourselves secretly admiring some teacher or 


physician who is going about doing good with no 
hope of great material reward but dominated by 4 
desire to serve and who, being thus motivated, re- 
minds us of Jesus. And when on some rare occasion 
concerning some rare personality we allow ourselves 
to say, “There is something Christlike about him,” 
have we not, in our own judgment, pronounced the 
highest encomium our lips can frame? There does 
seem reason to suppose that Jesus is destined, more 
and more, to become the conscience of mankind. 


Ageless 


It has recently been said that “there is something 
intellectually dishonest...... a subtle misrepresen- 
tation, in suggesting that Jesus, an obscure Galilean 
prophet living in a handicraft stage of social devel- 
opment, had an economic program for a world of 
mass production, electric communication and trans- 
Atlantic flights.” But, so far as | know, no one is 
venturing to suggest that Jesus had an economic 
program even for his own age, let alone ours. What 
growing numbers of people are beginning to suspect 
is that he did have an insight into the nature of 
reality, the moral structure of the world, and, there- 
fore, an outlook on life which men of this age, and 
of every age, would do well to consider when they 
attempt to formulate any program for the organiza- 
tion of society. The question whether “an obscure 
Galilean living in a handicraft stage of social devel- 
opment” has something of importance to say to us 
is not to be settled by reference to a map or to the 
calendar. It can be settled only by reference to the 
facts of human experience. And who, having in 
mind the present facts of human experience, can 
easily deny that the Jesus of history has something 
of importance to say to us? 

“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
When Judge Stephen A. Douglas began to berate 
Abraham Lincoln for the speech in which an epoch- 
making use of this saying had been made, Lincoln’s 
simple but crushing reply was, “Does the Judge say 
it can stand?” Human individuals divided against 
themselves, torn by conflicting impulses and desires, 
are they standing? No, they are suffering from 
neuroses of one kind or another—what used to be 
called a nervous breakdown. Human society divided 
against itself, race against race, nation against na- 
tion, class against class, is it standing? It is threat- 
ening to collapse. 


Modern ! 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyselt.” Is 
that valid and important? It seems to be, even when 
it is considered purely from the standpoint of eco- 
nomics. If in an age of machine production you do 

(Turn to page 144.) 
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STUDENTS IN THE 
SOCIAL STRUGGLE 


Answering the natural 
question; what can a 
student do about it? 


By FRANCES PERRY 


THESE paragraphs are not written to attempt to 
arouse apathetic students to a concern about the eco- 
nomic situation. They are addressed to those stu- 
dents who know that our social system and its 
related philosophies are undergoing fundamental 
change in the present conflict between a collective 
industrial order and an individualistic, competitive 
economic system; they are addressed to those stu- 
dents who not only know this, but who are asking, 
What can a student do about social reconstruction ? 


Do Your Own Thinking 


No one can answer for another. Each one has to 
develop his own critically wrought social philosophy, 
the kind of a society he believes in, his own theory 
as to how social change comes. Obviously this ne- 
cessitates as a foundation some understanding as to 
why our system, built on the profit motive, has 
broken down; what social and economic forces have 
been involved and how they have operated to cause 
the present collapse. This means sociology and eco- 
nomics, as any student seriously concerned with the 
above question realizes. It means a study of sociol- 
ogy and economics not only in the cloistered walls 
of the class room, but in the market place, in the 
tragedies of the slums, the straits of farmers, the 
bitterness of the class struggle, the corruption of 
politics. ‘To find a basis for one’s social philosophy 
without first-hand experience of the social struggle 
is impossible. 

If one decides that the destinies of societies are 
shaped by blind impersonal forces over which man 
has no control, he of course does nothing but lets 
himself be swept by the tides into whatever society 
will emerge from the present chaos. If, however, 
one believes that man can shape, in a greater or less 
degree, the course of events, he must then decide 
which consciously directed forces make for con- 
structive change and he must ally himself with those 
forces. ‘The Christian student must make up his 
mind about many issues, but certainly he must take 
a position on at least three. First, to what extent 
can we count on education? In other words, can 
Wwe expect to get a more decent society merely by 
stimulating people to think critically, to have better 
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attitudes, to build up new systems of values? Sec- 
ond, to what extent must we use force on both the 
economic and the political front to dethrone the 
privileged few, who hold us to these gross inequali- 
ties? Third, what part does the Christian religion 
play in social reconstruction? Is it to be, as so 
many times in the past, a drag on progress? Is it 
to be merely weakly ineffectual? Are at least some 
few Christian individuals and groups to be a for- 
ward thrust, to build into the new order those time- 
less truths that belong to the ages? 


Then Take Hold 


If a student, after a thorough process involving 
both experimental thought and action, arrives at a 
conviction that it will be possible in some degree 
for order and justice to emerge from the existing 
chaos and injustice, he will not find it too difficult 
to know where to take hold. One guesses that the 
reason so many students ask rather helplessly about 
a course of action is that they have not gone through 
this process of getting any adequate basis for action. 
One also guesses it is the reason some are satisfied 
with quick generalizations and glib phrases about the 
way out. 

If, after the necessary critical thinking, one comes 
to believe that no decent society can be built unless 
the workers are organized and educated to assume 
a much larger responsibility than at present, he will 
find some way or ways to be related to the labor 
movement. These might be the picket line, strike 
relief, fighting the judge who issues injunctions 
against labor, support of workers’ education. If one 
thinks political pressure from the left is necessary, 
if power is to be wrested from the controlling few, 
he will function with some left-wing groups, of 
which there are all the varieties characteristic of a 
period of social instability. If a student believes 
that the most fundamental issue in social reconstruc- 
tion is the development of experimental thinking and 
the critical use of the intelligence, he will throw his 
weight with those groups in society, which are de- 
veloping the kind of educational movements they 
think basic, if a planned society is to be built. Lead- 
ers of these movements are not content only with 
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stimulating critical analysis of the present situation, 
but stimulating, as well, thinking toward the new 
society, not in terms of blueprints, but in terms of 
the values which must characterize it. And this 
educative process involves not merely academic dis- 
cussion but participation in those forces which, if 
promoted, would remake society. The student who 
believes that critically minded citizens committed to 
a new order are essential in social reconstruction, 
can begin at once, on his own campus, with possibly 
a group of those students who remain inert in spite 
of their prospect of a jobless future. Any student 
whose brain functions sufficiently to evolve for him- 
self a good social philosophy, has brain enough to 
initiate a process whereby at least some of the un- 
thinking may be stimulated to think and at least 
some of the uncaring moved to care about justice. 
What a good preparation such work on the campus 
would be for work with young farmers’ forums in 
one’s home community, with unemployed college 
students, with any of the many varieties of adult 
groups which are springing up over the country. 
The adult education movement is gaining in strength 
and numbers; it has tremendous possibilities for 
stirring people to intelligent thought and action 
about the issues of the day. Able leaders are the 
crying need, and students can well look forward 
to functioning in this movement. 


What About Religion 
Most social radicals either lack interest in, or are 
There are notable exceptions 
in some outstanding Christians, who are committed 


scornful of religion. 


to a radical social ethic and at the same time are 
Some critics say there are 
but two alternatives: participate actively in the class 
struggle, which struggle is essential if there is to be 
any equalization of power and privilege; and, lose 
your faith in God. Remain safely apart from active 
sharing in the conflict and keep alive your religious 
devotion. 


profoundly religious. 


One keeps looking for persons in Amer- 
ica, who day by day are fighting side by side with 
the workers in the struggle for their share in in- 
dustry and government, and whose lives at the same 
time are the incarnation of those timeless truths for 
which all men hunger. The message of religionists, 
who, although they may hold radical social theories, 
dwell in towers overlooking the social struggle, is 
not completely convincing. On the other hand, 
those who have become immersed in the brutalities 
of the conflict have too few answers to man’s long- 
ings for those eternal verities which he needs to help 
him find his way through life’s mysteries. Does all 
this mean that one cannot expect the Christian reli- 
gion to be one of the effectual forces in creating a 


better society? Possibly. One would prefer, how- 
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Students picketed the Church of the New York City minister who 
extolled Governor Rolph’s stand on lynching 


ever, to believe that Christianity is now so largely 
futile because it has been a “mere appendix of 
bourgeois thought’; that if its meanings can be 
rediscovered in terms of the twentieth century strug- 
gle between races, nations and classes, it will be 
effectual. The few, the very few, who have the 
spiritual greatness to make that rediscovery, in the 
midst of and not at the side of the conflict, will do 
so at the price of suffering. 

Man, alone, cannot build anything better than 
what we now have. Only as man is consciously re- 
lated to God will he have insight and power to 
create the new. Only as God is in the social process 
will there be the emergence of those values, by 
which alone the human soul can come into life. The 
lesson of the ages is that the one way for God to 
get into history is through the Cross. The men and 
women who are to be creators of a better way of 
life for men, are those whose devotion to God is so 
complete that they are willing to take on the suffer- 
ing of the Cross. It is the only way of creation. 


“A change of attitude is required in this turning point 
in the history of the American nation, as radical as that 


which Jesus demanded of the Jews.”—HERMANN KeyY- 


SERLING in America Set Free. 
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ir | Were In 


THe New PRESIDENT’S SHOES 


—l'd Begin with a Bull Session 


i I were in the new president’s shoes I should assem- 
ble next year’s cabinet at the earliest possible moment. 
The first meeting would probably be an informal “bull- 
session” in which everybody got better acquainted. At 
this time perhaps the group would agree on a date and 
place for a retreat—probably a canoe trip, or a hike. 
Aiter some games the fellows might like to sit around 
and talk about their responsibilities to the Association 
next fall. If I were the new president I should suggest 
that we start this informal session with a period of 
meditation and some words of prayer from myself and 
other members of the group. Through initial experi- 
ences like this at the outset of our year together as a 
cabinet, we may come to realize that the Christian As- 
sociation is much more to the life of our student body 
than just another campus organization. I would make 
such a period of meditation and prayer a customary 
part of all cabinet meetings. 

Then the group might try to evaluate the work we've 
been doing during the past year. We might ask our- 
selves: Which of our functions should be eliminated? 
Are we trying to perform any functions and services 
which should be undertaken by other campus groups? 
Is our program ministering to real student interests and 
needs? In the early sessions of the new cabinet a thor- 
ough attempt should be made to appraise the value of 
the Christian Association program. 

[ should suggest to each cabinet member that he seek 
to formulate a statement of purpose which would em- 
body for him what he discovers to be the unique place 
of the Christian Association on the campus. The fol- 
lowing week all cabinet members might assemble and 
think through a statement of purpose for their work for 
the coming year in the light of the bull session analysis 
of the current program. With this worked out in rudi- 
mentary form each cabinet member could well spend a 
week trying to formulate just what he would like to do 
with his committee activity next fall. 

Another profitable spring evening could be spent 
talking through the various plans that cabinet members 
have for their work. As the new president I should 
have ideas of my own which would supplement those 
ot the other fellows. I should encourage the cabinet 
members to explore every possible source for sugges- 
tions about next year’s program, Every attempt ought 
to be made to talk it over with students in informal 
contacts in the fraternity, the classroom, the young 
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A symposium by a 
group of presidential has-beens 
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people’s societies, or in the Socialist Club. Most of 
these fellows won’t know much about the Christian 
Association and others may profess to care less. How- 
ever I am certain that every attempt the cabinet will 
make to ascertain what students, faculty and local pas- 
tors think of the present and potential program of the 
Christian Association will yield rich fruit in under- 
standing the situation at hand. It is quite possible that 
some of the reasons that classmates and professors give 
for ignoring the Association may throw much light on 
what the cabinet should try to do to meet real student 
needs and vital living interests. By vacation-time the 
cabinet will have formulated a program-outline for the 
coming year and during the summer they should keep 
in touch with each other by mail. 

If I were the new president I should make certain 
that I attended one of the Presidents’ Schools which 
meet (one in New York City and one at Blue Ridge, 
N.C.) during summer-school period. I have not words 
to express the value of such a summer experience for 
every new president; the cost is surprisingly small and 
the opportunity tremendous. 

As a new president I should ever remember that the 
Christian Association exists to get things done, not to 
do things. With a cabinet that coéperates in meeting 
real student needs and the living interests of faculty 
and undergraduate, the Association may be under this 
year’s leadership an irresistible influence for the spir- 
itual transformation of the life of the college. 

JuLE AYERS, 
Michigan ’33. 


-V'd Try to Be Like Mary 


“SHOW did you get to be as you are?” the girls are 
asking Mary who is now entering upon her second year 
as president of the Y. W. C. A. She is, besides, an 
officer in several organizations, a champion debater and 
a straight-A student. Her inquirers scarcely credit her 
description of herself as a shy and lonesome freshman 
three years ago. Her answer further revealed that: 

1. She is establishing her own standards. She came 
to college with her family’s religion, her family’s politi- 
cal views, her community’s mores; she accepted the 
college’s standards. She discovered at a student con- 
ference that there are other ways of thinking and act- 
ing. By hard study, by analysing her own experiences 
and observing those of others, she began to see what 
are the most satisfying values to attain, and how to 














Young Jesus 


They said that he was meek—they were not wrong, 
But he was more than meek ! 

The Christ | know was young and bronzed and strong, 
Clear-eyed, and tanned of cheek ; 


He wore his valor stoutly, as a shield 
Borne to a bloody field ! 


And he was gentle—but the word falls short 
Of one lone Man who drave 

The money-changers from the temple court ; 
The Christ | know was brave ! 

What splendid courage made the knotted cords 
More terrible than swords ! 


And he was patient—but his lips grew white, 
He spoke with God's own wrath, 

Whose royal fury put the thieves to flight, 

And scourged them from his path. 

The lash was light—it was their souls that bled, 
They squealed like rats, and fled ! 


Lowly and meek and mild, they said of him, 
Mocking him as he died ; 

But he was firm of step and straight of limb, 
And tall, and level-eyed— 

Young Jesus, turning gallantly to death, 
The Man of Nazareth ! 


—SARA HENDERSON HAY, In Pilgrim Highroad. 





attain them. Realizing that intelligent good-will is a 
great creative power she began, feebly at first, to prac- 
tice it as the basis of her standards in personal and 
social thought and conduct. 


2. She has discovered that decisions and opinions 


have no value except as they are factually based. So 
Mary is seeking to be well informed and is trying to 
make intelligent and practical application of this knowl- 
edge. Apparently the busiest girl in college, she still 
has time to read important books that apply to her area 
of thought or fun, and at least to keep abreast with 
what is going on in America and the world. 

3. She takes time out for reflection (perhaps this is 
Mary’s chief asset as a leader). “It saves time,” she 
declares, “to take that time each day. When I let it 
slip my life becomes crowded and hectic and I don’t 
accomplish so many things or do them so well.” 


4. The result of this reconstruction of her life to 
accord with the highest values she has found and this 
ordering of her days, is that she moves steadily and 
with self-confidence. One cannot say, “Go to, I will 
now have self-confidence.” Believing thus in a sustain- 
ing power in life and in her own nobility and that of 
others, she is free to give her attention to others and 
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to herself alike; she can take time to be gay, to make 
her life rhythmically balanced. (Those are her words.) 


5. Mary is president again because her leadership is 
“drawing people out toward goals which they together 
find worth seeking.” She has learned to be sensitive to 
them, not of herself; to welcome their differences of 
opinion as new possibilities; to make her contacts with 
individuals on the basis of an interesting, important, or 
entertaining idea—rather than on gossip or chatter about 
the weather. Thus she spends fewer hours with people 
but with more understanding and friendship. She says 
she has learned that boredom is not with others but with 
one’s own shallowness. 





6. Working with others rather than for them, helping 
them see what is important enough to give their time 
and energy to, then trusting their interest and ability to 
work toward changed situations; that is her method. 
Thus the needs of the campus and of individuals loom 
up and become the Y. W. C. A. program, the situations 
against which the Association makes a courageous ad- 
venture. (You may know of some Association which 
forms its program by copying what was done last year, 
or what another college is doing, or what will “make a 
hit,”—but don’t tell it!) 

Seeing life as a whole in its relation to values, the 
campus becomes not a special condition of life, but the 
present location where all the conditions (from self- 
sacrifice to racketeering) are expressed. This insight 
leads the Y. W. C. A. to attack the root of the difficulty 
—as, to attack the desire to make the fraternity, to 
make grades, or to satisfy the folks at home, rather 
than cheating per se: or to attack money as our stand- 
ard of success or culture or power as well as the evil 
of amassed wealth. 


7. And, Mary is not afraid to work. She plans her 
meetings and the use of her time; she evaluates herself 
and her work in the light of her goals, and she remains 
objective about her failures and her victories as being 
poor or excellent methods toward excellent goals. 

STELLA SCURLOCK, 
National Student Secretary, Y. W. C. A. 


—I'd Do a Little Pruning 


il I were in the new president's shoes, I would give 
them a rest for a while. I mean by that: less running 
and doing, and more sitting and talking. The president 
who is inspired by a loyalty to certain basic Christian 
convictions will find his greatest difficulty in establish- 
ing a working relationship with his advisory board and 
his cabinet—a job which is the prerequisite of all sub 
sequent success. 

The advisory board usually is an inheritance. The 
president has it wished upon him. The sad part is that 
sometimes it is an encumbrance. Its members are not 
likely to have the same vision of the work as the pres 
dent—especially if he is one with a passion for things 
of high import. Therefore, he should let his board 
members know immediately, in unmistakable fashion, 
his conception of the Association’s task and the prob 
able course of his policies. If the response is favorable, 
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GET-ACQUAINTED-HIKE 


University of Alabama cabinet on 
their first retreat, soon after 


election 


well and good. But if there is good reason to believe 
certain members will be obstacles to any vitally worth- 
while accomplishment, either because of a lack of in- 
terest or because of a distorted idea of the mission of 
the Association, the president should take steps to re- 
place those obstacles with men in whom he has confi- 
dence. Whether this can be done without a great deal 
of friction depends upon the local situation. This prun- 
ing is a delicate process, but right now is the season for 
it. When the blossoms are out and when the fruit 
appears, it will be too late. 

The cabinet is a different proposition. Usually it is 
the president’s own doing. It may easily be his undoing. 
The important thing is not to get a group of errand 
boys or a group of project leaders who have talents 
for particular jobs, but to find a company of men who 
feel there is a definite need for an Association of stu- 
dents bent on making the Christian life vital to them- 
selves and to the campus. If the Association has made 
any impression on the campus the previous year, there 
will be such persons. If not, the first need is a bit of 
personal evangelism. 

In selecting a cabinet, the president's initial approach 
to the individual members will be the essential element 
in his success. If he enlists a man because he is a fine 
fellow with no bad habits or because the man has dem- 
onstrated an interest in the activities of the Y. M. C. A., 
he is in for trouble. These things should merely serve 
as indicators of persons who might be interested in the 
supreme motive behind the Association. Upon the 
basis of these clues the president can go to an individual 
and determine whether he has a sincere desire to join 
such a movement. Enlist him on the basis of the larger 
task and then assign him a specific responsibility. 

If I were in the new president’s shoes, therefore, I 
should give them a rest for a while—until this basic 
working relationship with my board and my cabinet had 
been established. WILLEROY WELLs, 

Tulane ’33. 


—ld Find a Grate Fire 


| WOULD try to wangle a grate fire and a free but 
simple supper a half hour’s trip from the campus. Then 
[ would get if possible the personal promise of each 
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one of the cabinet to be there and remain there for the 
whole evening. At the supper we would look over the 
campus situation with the idea of finding where a small 
group, interested in contributing to life now and not 
just later, could begin to function. 

No doubt one issue mentioned would be the R. O. T. 
C.— which a member of a state university Board of 
Regents told me recently is for the sake of a bigger 
navy which in turn, he said, is for the sake of Du Pont 
and U.S. Steel. Secretary Ickes’ point would naturally 
come up: “After all, we are not in this world to work 
like galley slaves for long hours at toilsome tasks in 
order to accumulate in the hands of two per cent of the 
population eighty per cent of the wealth of the coun- 
try.” And there would be Negroes on the campus to 
consider—or if not, why? There would be acquaint- 
ances who, to put it mildly, were confused. 

“As for us who demand a more decent world, we 
ourselves aren’t quite adequate, are we? Would you 
like to join me in a personal discipline for every day so 
that we can perhaps become a little more fit? Here are 
carbon copies of some rules of living by Muriel Lester 
of Kingsley Hall, London. I copied them out of her 
little book A Way of Life.* I have been trying this 
only a little while and haven’t lived up to much of it 
and I don’t suppose we are ready to undertake more 
than three or four of these suggested rules of living at 
atime. But for the present, suppose we go as far along 
this line as we can, sincerely.” 

Some other groups are experimenting with these 
rules : 


1. Last thing before you sleep say “Father, into thy 
hands I commit my spirit.” 


2. Directly you wake, the very instant, immediately 
turn your thoughts to God in joy: greet him in words 
(shining beauty, radiant joy, creative power, all-per- 
vading love, perfect understanding, purity, serenity), 
not said words necessarily, but words clear in your 
mind. Soon this will become an automatic habit, tak- 
ing about six seconds, and you will wake each day with 
His name on your lips. 





*Send for A Way of Life (8c), Four Ways of Praying (35c); ad- 
dress: Pilgrim Press, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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—_ Lee 


———— 








3. Some time before breakfast, take at least five 
minutes for prayer—fifteen is better. It’s good to pray 
as you walk, so when you're in the country go out for 
a walk before breakfast and have your prayer then. In 
this prayer you must offer the whole day to God, the 
whole day. Remind yourself that He is sure to have 
some worth-while thing just about to happen and you 
must have a hand in it. You must keep at the top of 
your form, ready for any emergency, ready for any- 
thing God needs of you. 


4. Take your food at breakfast and at every meal as 
a gift from the hands of God; remember the hungry 
pray for the Kingdom of Heaven 
to be set up soon for their sake. There is in the world 
enough and to spare of everything needful for health 
and happiness, if God’s laws be kept. 


and breakfastless ; 


Out of that grate-fire session very well could develop 
an intimate group of at least three or four who would 
welcome such an everyday discipline. It isn’t necessary 
to join the silver shirts (or rather, to line with silver the 
pockets of a former Y secretary who would rally the 
world against the high financial designs of the Jews at 
no financial loss to himself; it isn’t necessary to have 
. brass band and march in lavender B. V. D.’s. 


If a campus group will keep alert on what is happen- 
ing in the world (see the findings of the League of 
Industrial Democracy) and follows through rules of 
living together, such as those above suggested, it will 
probably find a door which no man can shut, a door 
opening out of that conventional campus hell which is 
preoccupation with personal peccadilloes 


ALLAN A. HUNTER, 
Hollywood Pastor. 
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—I'd Discover Why | Wore Them 


THE first thing I would do after my election would 
be to go somewhere, alone, look squarely at myself and 
ask, Why was / elected? One should not put that ques. 
tion unless she is honest enough to hear all the answers 
which may have to be made: I was elected because my 
sorority wants as many campus offices as possible an¢ 
the “Y” is easy—or, I was elected because thus I am 
fulfilling a personal ambition—or because girls on the 
campus of more influence and prestige wouldn’t look at 
the job—or because Dean S— insisted upon the student 
government slate early enough to get Barbara Jones 
for president and I, as second choice, was left for the 
Y—or because a small group of girls on this campus 
who know what the Christian Association stands for 
think I am sincere and will hold up its ideals or because 
I am more interested in what it means to be Christian 
than in any other one thing in college and the girls 
know that I want the Y, W. C. A. to continue to be, 
in all its relationships, a Christian organization. 
Next, I would talk with a faculty person, the one on 
the campus who is most deeply interested in religion; 
| would arrange also for an interview with the most 
straightforward, thoughtful Christian girl on_ the 
campus, regardless of how well I know her. I would 
ask both these people to tell me the cold truth about why 
I had been elected and what people expected of me. 
And then I would find my own high altar—perhaps 
in the beautiful chapel, perhaps in the woods, or in my 
own room; there I would give myself to the very high- 
est I know; I would promise God anew to live on high 
new levels, not in my own strength but in His strength 
and following the example of the great of the earth, 
particularly Jesus. Then I would tackle the details of 
the job of President. WINNIFRED WyYGAL, 
National Student Secretary, Y. W. C. A. 
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To Fino ano TRAIN 


THE Ricgut LEADERSHIP ; 


AT BUCKNELL 


NWO Christian Association worthy of the name will 
follow a narrow, stereotyped program of traditional ac- 
tivities; its program must be far-reaching, flexible, 
readily adapted to campus needs. To achieve such a 
program it is essential that a courageous, well-trained 
leadership be developed—a leadership keenly conscious 
of vital campus problems and earnestly concerned about 
Christian solutions. 

Such leadership is rarely to be found “ready-made” 
on the college campus. More frequently it is the result 
of specialized training, contacts with dynamic religious 
leaders and widening areas of experience. It becomes 
increasingly important, therefore, for the active Chris- 
tian Association to provide opportunities and facilities 
for such training. This may be achieved in various 
ways on local campuses; regardless of the method used, 
however, the most important consideration in any pro- 
gram of leadership training is the choice of the potential 
leaders. We cannot afford to allow campus politics to 
choose the leaders of our Christian Associations. The 
risk is too great. The individual chosen for such lead- 
ership should have a sincere interest in the purpose and 
program of the Student Christian Movement and he 
should be willing to give time and effort to the develop- 
ment of those qualities which enable him to become a 
more capable leader. A student who is neither inter- 
ested in nor willing to sacrifice for the realization of 
dynamic Christian living on his campus, cannot be ex- 
pected to become a real “student leader” under any cir- 
cumstances. 





“The Spring Retreat unifies the group and gets them working 
together on next year’s i “seed Falls Teachers College, 
isconsin 
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How they proceed, at Bucknell and 
at California, to discover and train 
the student leadership of the Chris- 
tian Association. 
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Time to Retreat. Assuming an intelligent choice of 
leaders, how can the Association best secure esprit de 
corps in the new cabinet and develop a wise, steady, vig- 
orous leadership? 

Obviously, this question cannot be answered ade- 
quately out of the experience of our group here at 
Bucknell. We have a long way to go toward perfec- 
tion; nevertheless, with the hope that some of the 
methods we have used may offer constructive sugges- 
tions to other campuses, I will mention a few. 

Early in the spring, as soon as possible after elec- 
tions, the four cabinet groups—old and new from both 
Associations—join in a week-end Cabinet “retreat.” 
This is planned specifically for the orientation, inspira- 
tion and training of new leaders. A program of wor- 
ship, recreation and discussion of campus problems is 
planned. In these discussion hours there is frank criti- 
cism of the past year’s program with suggested changes 
for improvement in the future. Special time should be 
provided for conferences between the old and new of- 
ficers, between cabinet members according to their spe- 
cific responsibility. 

Another type of “retreat” which has proven to be 
equally valuable is held before the election of officers. 
In this case the out-going cabinets form the nucleus; 
invited also is a large group of students who during the 
past year had shown interest in the work of the Chris- 
tian Associations. Again there would be evaluation of 
the past and planning for the future, with reference to 
certain phases of the program. Note would be taken 
of the type of work in which each student shows inter- 
est. If it seems advisable, opportunity may be given 
for such interest to be indicated in some written form. 
At any rate, the nominations for the new leaders would 
be made from this group as largely as possible. 

It would be ideal when possible to have both retreats. 
The second could be used almost exclusively then for 
leadership training. The real significance of a Student 
Christian Movement, new undesstanding of its purpose, 
the challenge before its leaders with clear definition of 
their respective duties, and inspiration for more com- 
plete expression of Christian ideals in individual lives— 
these should be results of a successful retreat. 


Install the Officers. We have found in experience 
that a real Student Movement Dinner provides an ex- 
cellent occasion for the education of the constituency 
and for deepening the vision of the new officers and 
cabinet members. This has now become an annual 
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No attempt is made to give a detailed account 
of the past year’s work, but it is dramatized in brief, 
the new officers are installed and an appropriate charge 


event. 


is given the Associations for the year. Men like T. Z. 
Koo, George Irving and Francis P. Miller have made 
these occasions for us genuine spiritual experiences. 


Use Every Avenue. Other outstanding features in 
this training must and do for us include the summer 
conference, and when possible, the Presidents’ School. 
These more intensive training periods are after all the 
most important. Any school which by some means can 
get the money to send the president to the six weeks’ 
training school in New York or in Blue Ridge will 
surely reap results far in excess of the expenditure. 

One other regular feature of this training program 
which must not be lost sight of is the continual dis- 
cipline and training in method and content which the 
cabinet meetings provide. These meetings we attempt 
to hold every two weeks; in addition to the regular 
order of business we give time to worship and a deeper 
understanding of the task we face on the campus as a 
Christian student movement. 

Here at Bucknell we have not been especially suc- 
cessful in our training program, but we are more than 
ever convinced of its central place. The Cabinets of 
the two Christian Associations have for some time been 
learning to work more closely together and at the pres- 
ent moment are considering plans for more organic re- 
lationship in the future, which is the logical next step 
in the development of an adequate program for our 
campus, This has been a steady growth of the years. 

ANN M. GRAYBILL, 
Bucknell, ’33. 


AT “CALIFORNIA” 


PRACTICALLY the whole program of a Student 
Christian Association hinges on the student cabinet. 
An enthusiastic, well-informed, Christ-centered group, 
the individual members of which have a measure of 
prestige on the campus, can do a really fine piece of 
work. Therefore— 


Select with Care. Attention should be paid not only 
to the particular work the cabinet officers are to do— 
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Cabins, whether on hilltop or in valley, 
are invaluable equipment for a college 
Association. This one is owned and 
much used by M. I. T. (Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology) student 


groups 


in some cases the work itself may be relatively unim- 
portant—but also to the relation of the individual and 
his job to the whole program. All appointments should 
be made with equal care, with the consistent aim of se- 
curing men of recognized ability for each phase of the 
work. 

Particular weight should be given to characteristics 
such as spiritual depth; originality; enthusiasm; ca- 
pacity for responsibility ; a cabinet in which these quali- 
ties are marked will plan and work out an effective 
program, making individual decisions and arrangements 
with a minimum of executive direction. With a good 
cabinet, the president and secretaries should actually be 
able to sit back and watch things go on without their 
interference! (I am not offering this as advice to the 
above officers, however, but only as an illustration of 
the capabilities of a well-organized cabinet.) 


Campus prestige is another important factor. This 
does not mean that one wants on the cabinet a lot of 
“big-shots” and half-baked politicians; it is highly de 
sirable, however, that the cabinet have at least a fair 
percentage of men who are quite well known and liked 
on the campus—men who have a friendly influence with 
the student and administrative powers, and who are 
regarded as good fellows by their undergraduate ac- 
quaintances. Too many students think that only queer 
ducks and religious fanatics can be interested in the 
Christian Association. The campus contacts which the 
right sort of cabinet makes will go far toward erasing 
such a ridiculous impression. 


At the Hill-top Cabin. No cabinet can do a creative 
piece of work unless it has an understanding of the 
local Y program’s continuity, (the basic purpose and 
the relationship of each phase of the work with the 
whole). To accomplish this it is well to hold a pre 
semester conference, under the chairmanship of an of- 
ficial who initiates a discussion of the program for the 
approaching year. Main topics, to be covered thor- 
oughly and definite decisions reached, are: The pur 
pose behind the work; the main objective for the se 
mester (with concrete suggestions on how it may be at- 
tained) ; and the relative emphasis on religion per sé. 


(Turn to page 140.) 
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How A DEPUTATION 


TEAM PROCEEDS 


This deputations “‘family”’ 
was founded in 1927, and 
125 students have partic- 
ipated in its programs 


By NEWTON C. FETTER 


@N a Saturday afternoon last October twenty students 
from Greater Boston — representing Harvard, Rad- 
cliffe, Wellesley, Simmons, and Northeastern Univer- 
sity—left Cambridge for Highland House near Dur- 
ham, N. H., for a week-end together. This expedition 
was no house party. To be sure, there were good meals 
and hikes through the woods and touch-football for the 
men. This was a conference of students who have 
joined in what they choose to call a “family.” 

- The purpose of the “family” is twofold. First, per- 
sonal development through fellowship and constructive 
criticism on the assumption that religion has a funda- 
mental part to play in life development. Second, to 
share with churches and particularly with the young 
people within the churches through week-end visitations 
ideas concerning religion and experiences of religion 
which have become significant to the members of the 
“family.” 

On Saturday evening three hours were spent by the 
fireplace. The leader, Judd Shields of Harvard Medi- 
cal School, asked each one to state what he considered 
most worth living for, and the resources on which each 
relied to reach his objective. Some apparently pos- 
sessed a reasoned religious philosophy; others were 
feeling their way along. However, for the latter there 
appeared to be no doubt of the reality of God and of 
the possibility of understanding him through experi- 
ences of love, devotion to truth, appreciation of beauty, 
and in moral struggle. Jesus was referred to fre- 
quently and very naturally as the one through whom 
one might find the Way of Life. This college deputa- 
tion carries on its work in the conviction that the 
Christian religion must be at the heart of worthful 
living. 


APPARENTLY THIS DEPUTATION TEAM 
HAD ITS RELAXED 
MOMENTS 
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The half-hour before breakfast on Sunday morning 
was spent in silent worship along the banks of a moun- 
tain stream. A part of the forenoon was devoted to a 
discussion of the material which should be used at the 
Sunday meetings at the churches. 


Getting Started 

A week later, twelve members of the “family”—six 
men and six women—together with their leader (the 
minister to Baptist students in Boston) left for War- 
ren, Rhode Island, for the first deputation visit of 
the year. On Saturday evening the “family” joined 
with the young people of the Baptist and Methodist 
churches in a social evening. Games had been care- 
fully planned by the deputation group; the evening 
closed with a “sing” around the piano and personal 
introductions to the local young people. 

On Sunday morning, seven members of the “family” 
participated in the service. Together with the minister, 
all wore gowns. All parts of the service were con- 
ducted by the visiting students—the Responsive Read- 
ing, the Scripture, the Prayer, the story to children, and 
three talks of ten to twelve minutes each on the sub- 
ject, Mammon or God. The policy of this group is to 
consider no part of the service “preliminary”; there- 
fore, preparation for the prayer and the Scripture is 
just as important as preparation for the talks. 

The Bible School had been held before the church 
service. The students contributed through the worship 
service and through class discussion on the subject, 
“Why I Ama Christian.” Special care was taken to 


make the young people’s service on Sunday evening 
(Sometimes as much as an hour is spent 


(Turn to page 146.) 


attractive. 
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CAMPUSES 
Are DIFFERENT 


a 


. . . but diversity is not 
their sole characteristic 


By A. R. ELLIOTT 


*“WES, but our situation here is somewhat peculiar.” 
Then follow fact upon fact to prove that here at X—— 
more students work their way through college, the cur- 
riculum is harder, there are more organized activities, 
the administration is far less interested, than in any 
other college in the valley. (Substitute state, coast, Big 
Ten, Little Five or conference. ) 

Breathes there a campus visitor who does not know 
the line? And the more familiar one becomes with the 
situation on different campuses the more he is disposed 
to agree that this sophomoric analysis is surprisingly 
accurate! Colleges are different, and at no point more 
so than in the way they go about doing their Christian 
work. Whether one looks at M. I. T. and Harvard; 
Syracuse and Colgate; Penn and Pitt; K. U. and K. 
S. C.; Chicago and Northwestern; Redlands and U. 
C. L. A, he must be struck with the radically diverse 
organizations and programs of the Christian student en- 
terprise. The day is not far distant in history when 
one would have expected to find precisely the opposite, 
when a high degree of standardization was pointed to 
with pride and when “this is the way they do it at 
Iowa” was an unquestioned reason for doing it the 
same way at Texas. But times have changed, and with 
relatively few exceptions the change has been for the 
better as this tendency toward local responsibility for 
local planning has gone forward. 

You who come into the leadership of the C. A. or 
other Christian society this year inherit few blue-prints 
but you do inherit a priceless tradition for student ini- 
tiative and leadership. And that is very close to the 
center of the whole matter; for if there is not a genu- 
ine concern on the part of at least a few students for 
higher achievements in Christian living there will be no 
vital Christian program no matter how perfect a plan 
may be superimposed by the administration, Church or 
Association staff. 

But diversity is not tne only common factor in the 
contemporary campus Christian situation. Clearly evi- 
dent in actual experience among the best Associations 
are certain characteristics which are worth close exami- 
nation by those entrusted this year with leadership re- 
sponsibility in the Student Christian Movement. I pro- 
pose that you check your plans, your Cabinet meetings 
and personnel, your personal share in the work of the 
Association against these characteristics* of those As- 
sociations which would rank in the upper tenth in point 
of vital influence on their own campuses : 


1. Jesus Christ is central. The Association stands 
not for a general interest in religion, nor for any hard 
and fast theological position, but for a forthright dis- 


*As summarized by a representative Committee of former Cabinet 
members and Presidents from all sections of the United States. 
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covery of the truth about life which we may find in the 
life of Jesus Christ. Once the Cabinet begins to look 
upon its unique function on the campus as the generator 
of ideas and movements which spring from a conscious 
effort to understand and live the Christian life, some- 
thing strangely irrepressible begins to take form. 

2. It has a pioneering function. Realistically the As- 
sociation recognizes that we are not living in the King- 
dom of God but that revolutionary changes are needed. 
The Christian group more than any other has the re- 
sponsibility for discovering and demonstrating a new 
way of life adequate not only for the remaking of our 
modern industrialized society but also for the engineer 
or teacher or minister who must find point and poise 
for his life in the midst of a changing chaotic world 
society. Thus the true Christian is a rebel against the 
status quo, a crusader for religious reality, a pioneer in 
social rebuilding. The Christian Association that takes 
its unique function seriously will never be content with 
efficiently functioning cabinet and committees; it will 
insist upon having every year at least a few men and 
women living the Christian life on its deepest, most 
creative and costly levels. 

3. It expresses student-faculty interest and leader- 
ship. At its best the Christian Association always is a 
cooperative undertaking. At Harvard they have had a 
way of referring to students and professors alike as 
“members of the university.” Invariably such a sense 
of common citizenship and mutual responsibility for the 
moral and religious life of the campus is found in those 
student Christian groups which have deep and lasting 
influence. 

4. Minimum organization. Good organization, par- 
ticularly in the Christian Association, never is elaborate. 
Fellowship in planning, comradeship in execution, can 
be facilitated by simple delegation of responsibilities but 
never by what for want of a better term we might call 
a “big business” type of organization. What the As- 
sociation stands for in campus life cannot be organized, 
dispensed, channeled or sold, it must be created, culti- 
vated, expressed, demonstrated in its common life. 

5. Inclusiveness. To be Christian is to claim the 
widest possible human solidarity. Racial, national and 
class barriers are recognized only to be ignored; thus 
the Association seeks to deal with local and immediate 
problems in the light of the experience and needs of all 
the world and to become in its own life a “living cell” 
from which may grow the new Christian world society. 
But more than that, it reaches out to have active fellow- 
ship in service, now, with people in need, with op- 
pressed minorities, with other “cells” throughout the 
world which through the World’s Student Christian 
Federation are sharing in “the new creation.” 
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Do We NEED 
A UNITED STUDENT 


CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT? 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


FOR a number of years there has been a steady growth 
in cooperation in this and in other sections of the United 
States between those responsible for Christian student 
work—Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., Church, chaplains, 
teachers of religion, administrators. Each recent year 
has seen an increasing number of jointly conceived and 
executed projects. The notable increase in such proj- 
ects in the Middle Atlantic area has led naturally to the 
suggestion that there be formed a United Student 
Christian Movement to facilitate this enriching fellow- 
ship and to utilize with greater effectiveness all existing 
resources of spirit, purpose, personnel. Accordingly an 
invitation was sent by a representative committee to 
150 student, faculty, Church and Association leaders to 
consult about the matter at Buck Hill Falls, March 2-3. 
Sixty-seven persons attended and after careful consid- 
eration unanimously adopted the following Resolutions 
prepared and presented by the Student Section: 
1. We declare ourselves in favor of an inclusive Student 
Christian Movement and [recommend] that we now pro- 


ceed to consider the purpose of such a Movement and the 
procedure necessary for its realization. 

2. We believe that God, as the Father of all men, is 
seeking to express his life in the world and that this ex- 
pression can be more adequately realized by an inclusive 
Student Christian Movement. We would have Christ as 
the center of our movement and we would strive to make 
his life and his teachings more effective in our lives and in 
the lives of people throughout the world. We courageously 
seek by the power of his leadership to establish his princi- 
ples in every phase of social, economic and political living. 
Toward the achievement of these ends we seek fellowship 
and coéperation with all groups working toward the same 
goal. 

3. We recommend the immediate creation for the Middle 
Atlantic area of a Provisional Student Christian Movement 
Council to initiate a program of education concerning the 
Student Christian Movement throughout the area and to 
undertake commission study of a detailed statement of pur- 
pose, the necessary administrative reorganization, and rela- 
tionships with other units of the work for report to a Stu- 
dent Christian Movement Assembly to be called by the 
Provisional Student Christian Movement Council at Eagles 
Mere in connection with the summer conference. 


\ first meeting of the Provisional Student Christian 
Movement Council was held on March 16-17 in Phila- 
delphia. While there was complete unanimity of con- 
viction that we must and can achieve a united Christian 
Student Movement in the immediate future, the Provi- 
sional Council agreed that any attempt to put in final 
detailed form its recommendations concerning purpose, 
organization and relationships should be postponed until 
after a very thorough process of consultation with stu- 


APRIL, 1934 


a review of opinion and action in the 
Middle West, Middle Atlantic and 
New England fields 


dent, faculty, alumni, Church, Association and other 
leaders throughout the area. Plans are being made for 
a number of personal consultations throughout the area 
preparatory to a Student Christian Movement Assembly 
to be held at Eagles Mere on June 19, 1934.—From 
Report of Provisional Student Christian Movement 
Council. 





MIDDLE WEST 


(Men) We are aware of a common body of faith 
and purpose among students in the colleges of the Mid- 
dle West. The purpose which inspires students and 
their common task are the creation of a campus life 
which will give social, intellectual, and religious oppor- 
tunity for all students to attain the full stature of man- 
hood or womanhood. The students who share this 
purpose come out of diverse church traditions and share 
their religious experience with those to whom the tradi- 
tions are dear. 


We believe our common purpose is best served by 
united planning and a shared campus program progres- 
sively achieved. We recognize values in the existing 
diversity and decentralized campus organizations, and 
we believe they can be wisely superseded by a merger 
of men’s and women’s organizations and the various 
church organizations only when this habit of shared 
experience and common achievement make such mer- 
gers inevitable. A premature determination of institu- 
tional solidarity will automatically exclude individuals 
and groups which are now sharing and should continue 
to share the common purpose. We eagerly welcome 
any initiative which will increase the existing good will 
and fellowship among all who share our convictions 
that religion, in its deepest and broadest meaning, is an 
essential element in the life of a student. 

Whenever interested campus groups, either on local 
initiative or on suggestion from off-campus agencies, 
consider reorganization of campus religious groups, we 
hold ourselves open to such consideration with due re- 
gard to the principle here stated —Resolution of Cen- 
tral Field Council. 


(Women) No official group has been called together 
to speak for the region but various informal small 
groups have talked. The following helps to express 
what we think the student Y. W. C. A. group believe: 
“That the Young Women’s Christian Association is 
one of the most liberal and progressive movements in 
America’; that “we recognize the great value to stu- 
dents of membership in a forward looking movement 
representing individuals from ‘all social groups.” 
—From Executive Report. 








We think that student opinion in this region supports 
the vote of the Michigan and southern Ohio area com- 
mittees: “We believe that the responsibility and oppor- 
tunity of the Michigan Area Committee is to give itself 
whole-heartedly in strengthening the local Y. W. C, A.’s 
in the colleges and universities of Michigan. This com- 
mittee also wishes to lend any cooperation possible in a 
similar strengthening of the Y. M. C. A. in Michigan 
(and southern Ohio). In addition, the committee be- 
lieves that great value could come from groups here 
and there of men and women who want to study to- 
gether social, economic, and religious issues. In accord- 
ance with this conviction the committee wishes to en- 
courage each other and interested participants on local 
campuses to form wherever possible groups of men and 
women who will study and conference together in the 
field of social and religious interests. The committee 
believes that this third group should have no organiza- 
tional relationship to the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
but should be encouraged for those students who are 
sufficiently advanced in their thinking and convictions 
to work together in intensive fashion. It might be that 
this third group would some day have the beginnings 
in it for a national movement of men and women. It 
must start first of all on local campuses where as yet it 
has not had vitality.” 

Because the above represents the opinion which we 
think was present at Geneva last summer and the opin- 
ion of those in this region who have expressed them- 
selves as members of the student Y. W. C. A., we be- 
lieve: 

1. That consultation about a united student movement can 
best be promoted at the initiative of local Associations and 
local campus situations. Requests for such consultation 
should be voiced to one of us. Such requests will be given 
attention above other interests. 

2. Unless such requests are made by local Associations 
there will be no plan of consultation throughout the region 
arranged by the Geneva Council. We will proceed with the 
interests of the spring with a sense of our membership to- 


gether in a vital women’s movement, welcoming codopera- 
tion with all groups who share a common purpose. 


We know that there are in this region many valuable 
conferences, series of addresses, and informal groups 
which are sponsored cooperatively by men’s and 
women’s groups. During the next few months we hope 
gradually to gather accurate information about such 
groups so that local Associations may profit one from 
the other as joint projects are planned.—From letter by 
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Harriette Hazinski, Chairman, and Marcia Seeber, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Geneva Council, Y. W. C. A. 


NEW ENGLAND 

[During recent months discussions in various groups 
in New England have engaged undergraduate, alumni, 
Association and Church leaders. At the Northfield 
Student Conference, February 18, a joint resolution by 
the men’s and women’s councils strongly favored mov- 
ing forward at once in a merging of the various coun- 
cils and committees which are working with students in 
New England. On March 22 a representative meet- 
ing was held at Hartford at which time the Northfield 
resolutions were presented and the following actions 
voted] : 

1. We believe the universality of the Christian mes- 
sage can be more adequately expressed by an inclusive 
Student Christian Movement. We would have Christ 
as the center of our movement, we would strive to make 
his life and teachings more effective in our lives. We 
want a world where class, racial and national antago- 
nisms are eliminated. We want peace. We want a so- 
ciety that will include both liberty and justice. 

2. We, as representatives of various groups assem- 
bled, constitute ourselves a body to designate at once an 
Executive Committee of 15 to 21 persons with adequate 
student representation; to function in convening an as- 
sembly in the fall; to work out a preliminary plan for 
a Student Christian Movement in New England which 
we will recommend to the Assembly; and to do what- 
ever else may be necessary in appointing committees in 
preparation for the Assembly and to start educational 
processes at once. 

3. In working for a more inclusive Student Christian 
Movement in New England we go forward in partner- 
ship with the National Student Christian Movement, 
that is, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the Student 
Volunteer Movement, the Universities Committee of 
the Council of Church Boards of Education, and 
through these movements, continue unbroken our mem- 
bership in the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
We rejoice over the plans for national consultations 
looking toward a more inclusive Student Christian 
Movement, and expect to share in it. 

4. A Nominating Committee [shall] be appointed at 
once by the chair to set up the committee voted above. 

‘Report of the Hartford meeting. 
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SERVICE OF INSTALLATION 
FoR INCOMING OFFICERS 


|. PreELupE or Quiet Music. 


Il. Hymn (All standing) 
The Church’s One Foundation. 


II]. Sentences (All standing). 
Psalm 24: 7-10. 
Psalm 127: 1. 
Col. 1: 17-18. 
Col. 1: 23-24. 
Acts 20: 28. 


1\. Prayer or AporATION AND Hope (All seated 
and bowed, or kneeling). 


Oh Thou who hast ever been the strength and refuge 
of Thy people, before whose face the generations rise 
and pass away, age after age, the living seek Thee and 
find of Thy faithfulness there is no end. 

Thou who presidest over the destinies of men and of 
groups; Thou hast blest us abundantly in the years 
that are gone, still to uplifted hearts be the cloud by day 
and the fire by night. 

As we gather to dedicate and install these thy serv- 
ants in the long roll of leaders, saints and prophets, we 
are grateful for the faithfulness of those who have in 
this place witnessed a good confession and kept the 
faith. We praise thee for those who have lived before 
us in the power and winsomeness of Jesus Christ. 

We bless thee for thy sons and daughters who come to 
us in the beauty and strength of youth. May the light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world 
illume their minds; may the love shone forth on Cal- 
vary for the salvation of the world, inform their work; 
may the compassion that bound up wounded bodies and 
brought release from sorrow to anxious hearts, sanctify 
and bless their labors with us. 

Thou who didst bring joy to thy children, touch the 
efforts of thy servants with sprightliness and beauty. 
Thou who didst counsel with those who were perplexed, 
give them the spirit of wisdom and understanding: 
Thou who wast nailed to the bitter wood, desolate 
against a midnight sky, touch their spirit with that sac- 
rificial love, which alone can take away the sin of the 
world. 

Be with these officers in crises when Thou alone art 
adequate. Forget them not in the long day or sleep- 
less night. Grant them thy presence in hours of prepa- 
ration, and take not thy Holy Spirit from them, as they 
go among us in their daily service. Touch their lips 
with winged words for the hearts of men, and grant 
them power of persuasion reserved for those wholly 
given unto Thee. 
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od 
By GEORGE STEWART 
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We pray not for ease, or glory, or the praise of men, 
but for faith, humility, sympathy and the dedication of 
a free heart. 

Give to us a searching of souls as a people. If there 
be some who have given lip service only to Christ and 
His church, awaken all such by the arresting power of 
out-poured life. Bind us together in one communion 
with thy saints of all ages. May the church visible be 
manifest among us and the church invisible be as a com- 
rade at our side. Establish Thou the work of our hands 
and hearts that the Church Militant may yet become the 
Church Triumphant which is without spot before the 
throne of God. 

We commit ourselves again unto Thee, for there is 
no other to whom we can turn. At noonday Thou art 
our secret helper and in blackest midnight Thy care is 
watchful as the day. Dwell with us once again, Eman- 
uel, and save us, each of us, all of us, from any height 
or depth. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


V. Scripture: First Lesson (All seated ). 
Psalm 8. 


VI. Litany (All seated and bowed, or kneeling). 


O Thou who art holy above all thought, and compas- 
sionate beyond our powers to appreciate. Thou hast 
loved us even when our stubborn spirits have fled Thy 
presence and hid their sin. For Thy presence which 
leaves us never undefended, never utterly desolate: We 
thank Thee, O Lord. 


For the splendor of Thy creation, for Thy might 
which holdeth the floods in Thy hand and ordaineth the 
dry lands to do Thee homage: We thank Thee, O Lord. 


For the gift of honest toil, replete with achievement 
and struggle, for the strength that Thou bringest in 
weakness, and the joy Thou bringest out of pain: We 
thank Thee, O Lord. 


For that love which has won our trust and has taught 
us to call Thee Father, for patience which has never 
failed us, and forgiveness which knows no end: We 
thank Thee, O Lord. . 


For dreams of a better life, urging us to personal 
holiness, and constraining us to greater efforts in home, 
and church and civil state: We thank Thee, O Lord. 


For Thy gift to us in the Student Christian Move- 
ment and especially for the enriching fellowship of 
Christian men and women of all races and nations in 
the World’s Student Christian Federation: Ve thank 
Thee, O Lord. 
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For the joy of elevated thoughts, ideas which never 
compass Thee, but which stay us in days of labor and 
nights of watchfulness and pain: We thank Thee, O 


I ord. 


For Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh, who dwelt 
among us, full of grace and truth, for that light which 
lighteth every man who cometh into the world, for Him 
who revealed the fullness of Thy love, and the wonder 
of Thy Mercy: We thank Thee, O Lord. 


(In unison): We lift up to Thee our questions and 
our doubts, we adore Thee as one who knoweth our 
sorrows and our joys, we give Thee our allegiance as 
one who is able to direct our steps; through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


VII. Scrrerure: Second Lesson (All seated). 
2 Corinthians 6: 1-10. 
Philippians 2: 3-11. 


VIII. INTERLupeE of quiet music and silent adoration. 


IX. Prayer or DEDICATION AND INSTALLATION (All 
seated and bowed, or kneeling). 


© Lord, our Lord, Thou hast set us in the midst of 
many and great dangers, and yet hast granted us re- 
sources adequate for every need. For Jesus Christ and 
all hopes and helps which are ours in Him, 

For saints who have poured out the red tide of mar- 
tyrdom for Thy church, 

For scholars whose lighted minds have guided Thy 
children in hours of confusion and of strife, 

For the testimony of unlettered men, who strangers 
to book and hall, have drunk deep of wisdom and have 
seen the promised land by the eye of faith, 

For faithful men and women whom amid hardship 
and sacrifice, founded the universities and schools from 
which we come and have made possible the accomplish- 
ment of an ampler day, 


We praise thee, O God. 


We bless Thee for that goodly multitude who are 
away on the wings of the years, but whose spirits re- 
main. May their dreams of yesteryear be realized in us. 

We ask Thy grace upon these, Thy servants, who 
now claim the rich heritage of the past, and assume the 
tasks of leadership and of love. 

We beseech Thy guidance for that host, yet unborn, 
whose feet shall tread the cloisters and the halls which 
have given us spiritual birth. 

How can we praise Thee for Him who is the Day 
Spring from on high, Who is the Word made flesh, 
that dwelt among us full of grace and truth? 

Thou hast prospered our labors beyond our deserv- 
ing, and from our abundance we give back to Thee of 
that which Thou hast given us. 

To praise Him Whose name is above every name, 
Whose nature is love and Whose service is perfect 
freedom, 


We dedicate and imstall these servants. 
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Spirituality 


Whatever makes men superior to things and loyal to causes, 

Whatever leads men to sacrifice temporary advantage for 
the sake of permanent worth ; 

Whatever causes men to appreciate beauty, truth and 
righteousness ; 

Whatever enables the spirit of man to master the body 

Whatever enables the relationships that exist between 
man and man ; 

Whatever strengthens man's faith in the ultimate triumph of 
right and the defeat of wrong ; 

Whatever purifies the inner life by a confidence in the 
personal friendship and solicitude of God— 

That is spirituality. 
ROY L. SMITH, in Pacific Southwest Intercollegian. 





To engender courage when hearts grow faint and 
men are helpless to help themselves, 

To quicken spirits which have lost their vision, to 
help them find life which is life eternal, 

To reveal the depth of the riches of love in Christ 
Jesus, adequate to supply our every need, 

Ve dedicate and install these servants. 


To satisfy the hunger for righteousness, and to culti- 
vate the thirst for all noble inquiry, 

To arouse appreciation of beauty in God and man 
and in the earth about us, 

To bring comfort to the sorrowing, and assurance to 
the heavyladen, 

To point the way to all who repent their sins and 
turn as sincere followers of Thee, 

To raise up men of lighted mind and prophetic spirit 
who shall clothe themselves in love and humility in the 
service of church and state, 

To be guardians of the neglected, to be defenders of 
the defenseless, to be conservers of peace, to be mes- 
sengers of reconciliation, to be examples in generosity 
and renunciation, to be leaders in purity and holiness of 
life, to be the new-born sons of God to teach all nations 
true brotherhood, 

Ie dedicate and install these servants. 


To increase true patriotism and dedication to every 
form of public service, 

To understand the essential kinship of every race and 
tongue and tribe, 

To glorify God not only with their lips but with their 
lives, 

To exalt Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, and 
follow Him wherever His pierced hand doth beckon, 

We dedicate and install these servants. 


(In unison) Hear us as with ten thousand times ten 
thousand, of this and of all ages, we praise and magnify 
Thy holy name. Thou art the Creator and Preserver 
of Thy people, and in Thee and in Thee alone do we 
put our trust: through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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THE 
ROUND WorRLD 


German Invitation 


THE German Student Federation extends an invita- 
tion to a selected group of American students to visit 
Germany this summer. This invitation states: “The 
German Exchange Students in America wish to return 
the hospitality they have received at American univer- 
sities and colleges. They invite their fellow students 
and professors to meet German college people in their 
home country and to see Germany. They have ar- 
ranged this tour as a sign of good will and friendship 
between the two nations and to show the sincere wish 
of the academic youth of Germany and the United 
States to face the international situation of today on 
the basis of mutual understanding.” Arrangements are 
being made for travel groups of about fifteen, each 
group following a specialized itinerary and spending 
the last few days together in Berlin. One of the trips 
will concentrate on technical and mechanical achieve- 
ments, another on agriculture, another on art, and still 
another will be a “roughing it” trip on which the stu- 
dents will stay in youth hostels. Contacts will be ar- 
ranged with government officials and important per- 
sonalities in educational and civil life. The cost of the 
trip will be extremely low. Applications for group 
membership may be forwarded through the editors or 
through the National Student Federation. 


The Christian Internationale 


The Christian Internationale’ has been enthusiasti- 
cally received by student groups in all quarters of the 
American Movement. While there is apparent in the 
general student body a flagging interest in international 
affairs there are signs, on the part of a Student Move- 
ment minority, of an accelerated interest in forming 
groups to give this new publication concentrated con- 
sideration. At Penn State, for example, the outline is 
being used as the basis of group study by twenty-five 
students who are keenly interested in international rela- 
tions. At Yale the little booklet came as an excellent 
climax—and answer—to Sherwood Eddy’s talk about 
the present blighted world and what a Christian world 
would look like. The Yale library, we understand, is 
having to stock up several of the books from which 
copious quotations are used in the Christian Interna- 
tionale! At Yale, too, a group of students interested in 
becoming foreign missionaries are using this pamphlet 
as a basis for their weekly fellowship. And Gammon 
Theological Seminary capitalized the visit of Frank 
Wilson to arouse the interest of a selected student 





1The Christian Internationale. Ejighty-six pages. For individual or 
group study. 30c. for ome; 75c. for three, Secure through Tue 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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group from their own campus and from neighboring 
Clark University for a discussion of some of the ques- 
tions raised in this stimulating pamphlet. 

From Great Britain word comes of a similar study of 
international questions. A new outline, in course of 
preparation, deals with “Questions on the Christian At- 
titude to Peace and War,” and along with it a supple- 
mentary reading course based on Moffatt’s New Testa- 
ment to throw light on the Christian position. Chapter 
headings include “God in History,” “The Christian 
Community,” “The Christian and the Nations,” “Causes 
of War,” “What Can We Do?” 


® 
Keep “the Hoovers” at Work 


T. Z. KOO, sailing homeward to war-torn China after 
an all-to-brief period given to speaking engagements in 
American colleges and prep schools, appeals thus to 
American students to keep “the Hoovers” at their post 
in Peiping where they are doing such useful and pro- 
ductive work: 

“Lyman Hoover could not have been placed in a 
more strategic center. His main work is with the stu- 
dents in the government schools and colleges of Peip- 
ing. (Tens of thousands of our young people are 
drawn each year into these colleges and schools and The 
Chinese Student Christian Movement is the principal 
religious organization working in this field.) During 
week days Lyman teaches a number of Bible classes in 
these government institutions. From these classes, 
there come to his home every Sunday morning forty to 
sixty students for worship, fellowship and discussion. 
Recently he has been elected executive secretary of the 
“Hopei Lien” which is the federation of Student Chris- 
tian Associations in both colleges and schools, including 
both men and women. He and his two Chinese col- 
leagues are keeping the claims of religion before the 
students of Peiping who compose nearly one-sixth of 
the entire student population of China, 

“Lyman Hoover is now America’s lone representa- 
tive in the student work in China. He is the single 
living embodiment of the world service idea of the 
American Student Christian Movement left in China. 
Do not let him be recalled because of financial strin- 
gency in your country. Please let your Christian youth 
groups in your colleges and schools know this situation. 
I feel sure many groups will rise to the occasion and 
provide enough funds between them to keep the 
Hoovers in Peiping.” 





Note: The editors will be glad to forward to the right 
receipient any gifts made in response to this appeal. 
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Higuh LIGHTS 


Schools for Presidents. Schools for presidents and 
other cabinet members of Christian Associations are 
held each summer, one in Blue Ridge, N. C., and one 
in New York City. The courses of study help the 
members rethink their own philosophy of life and to 
see clearly the place and responsibility of the campus 
Christian Association. Academic credit is given for 
work that meets the scholastic requirements. Attend- 
ance at both schools is co-ed. The dates are coincident 
with the summer semesters of the codperating univer- 
sities (Y. M. C. A. Graduate School, Nashville; Co- 
lumbia University and Union Theological Seminary, 
New York). By common consent those who attend 
these training schools regard the chance to tie up with 
the Christian Association on the college campus as one 
of the greatest of the opportunities that come to any 
student. Writes Bowdoin’s Association president: “I 
have never spent a more interesting and stimulating six 
weeks. Studying, ‘tripping,’ eating, working and play- 
ing with the group was real fun and a valuable experi- 
ence. We gained a new conception of what a Chris- 
tian Association may be and the months since have 
given us a chance to share with our fellow workers on 
the campus the experience and insights that we gained.” 


Cabins. The Randolph Macon Y, M. C. A. Cabin, 
built by student labor, has been in use long enough to 
be pronounced a great success as a project. The two- 
room cabin stands in a three-acre wooded tract, the 
eift of a friend of the Association. It overlooks a 


beautiful little lake which affords excellent swimming, 


RANDOLPH 
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boating, fishing. The process of building occupied a 
period of three months; the labor, including the chop- 
ping of trees, was contributed by the students, who 
had the aid of one experienced salaried worker. A 
wide porch adds to the comfort and usefulness of the 
building; the comfortable interior furnishings are the 
gifts of faculty ladies and town friends. The total 
cash outlay amounted to $262, $200 of which the As- 
sociation is paying in periodical payments, the differ- 
ence of $62 is the gift of the professor who has ar- 
ranged the financing. 

Lynn Fuhrer Lodge, at lowa State College (Ames) 
is a beautiful rustic cottage, nestled among the oaks in 
a wooded tract; its porches overlook a lovely valley; 
its stone fireplace, well equipped kitchen and cheerfully 
furnished interior bring to the cottage each week-end 
groups of students. These groups have varying pur- 
poses—some come for business meetings or discussion 
programs, some for a few hours for quiet meditation 
away from the campus, others just for fun and talk in 
front of the crackling logs in the fireplace, or in the 
green stillness of the grounds. This constant use by 
young people makes the building seem the most fitting 
of memorials to the beloved young athlete whose par- 
ents erected it just for that purpose. 


Chapel. Wesleyan University is going through the 
throes of campus-wide discussion of the compulsory 
chapel issue: a recent Argus poll found only 4.4% of 
431 voters insisting on retention of compulsory attend- 
ance; a faculty committee of eight is now embarking 
on an investigation of the chapel situation. . . . Buck- 
nell has a Student Church which is attempting to de- 
velop a student worship service of genuine quality with 
student responsibility for planning and conducting the 
services; once a month a leading preacher is brought 
in, with Rufus Jones, Robert Wicks and Hugh Black 
listed for spring engagements. . At the University 
of Arizona student chapel services are held twice a 
month, Sunday mornings, under the sponsorship of 
the Y. M. C. A.; the service held on Mother and Dad 
Day filled the chapel to capacity with fathers and moth- 
ers very nearly outnumbering the students. 


Gospel Teams at Work. Hastings College Y. M. 
C. A. has an active Gospel Team program in which 
annually forty to fifty men participate on teams. Last 
year they visited forty different churches in as many 
towns at distances from the home base varying from a 
few miles to four hundred. Usually the teams include 
three to six men who fulfill engagements made by the 
cabinet member whose duty it is to correspond with 
ministers and arrange the programs. ‘The venture is 
self-supporting; cars are provided by team members; 
the church or community visited supplies rooms and 
meals and pays for gas and oil. It is felt by the team 
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members that they accrue numerous benefits from their 
Gospel Team experiences; to mention some: practical 
training in thinking through and presenting to others 
the speaker's own religious philosophy; friendships 
formed with team members and young people in the 
communities visited; real opportunity for service to 
isolated communities. 


Jolly. The two Associations at Colorado Agricultural 
College sponsored a Faculty-Student dinner. “It was 
the first such gesture to the faculty by our students; 
while there were some advance doubts about the ven- 
ture, there were practically none after the jolly evening 
was over.” The meal was student planned and cooked, 
thus keeping down the price of admission to two bits. 


Power of the Press. The college newspaper can be 
and on many campuses is an invaluable ally of the 
Association in furthering its aims, views and projects. 
The editor of the Daily Pennsylvanian, also a member 
of the U. of P. cabinet, has been responsible this past 
year for a series of well written, forceful editorials, on 
important topics, often timed to coincide with forums 
or special meetings. The Penn State Collegian 
likewise is functioning codperatively with the Christian 
Association; one recent editorial, on the “Old Clothes 
Drive,” ably supplemented the Association in its project 
to gather clothing for needy families. . The San 
Jose State College Times, after the St. James Park 
lynch episode, took a courageous stand in a student 
written editorial against mob “justice” at a time when 
the town and state press were practically unanimous in 
approval of the mob’s act. 


Goal Overshot. Setting out to raise $500 for the 
support of an alumna who is rendering missions service 
in Japan, Hood College finance committee brought home 
the bacon to the tune of $600. At the University of 
Kentucky, faculty support of the student Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. totaled $1,150, an increase of $150 
over their contributions of last year; what makes this 
support really remarkable is the fact that during the 
past year drastic cuts were made in salaries and in 
departmental allowances. From Linfield College comes 
a report of its finance campaign, still in progress, with 
early returns showing $235 subscribed toward a $225 
goal, with probabilities that $260 subscribed would be 
the final figure. At Linfield the ten teams were started 
off with a chapel presentation of the aim and program 
of the Student Christian Movement; the pledge cards 
used showed how the budget was distributed; ‘“‘ther- 
mometer” posters kept the campus informed of the 
daily progress of the teams and of the total budget. 


For Christian Leadership. The constitution of the 
Student Christian Movement at Linfield College has 
been revised to provide that all officers standing for 
election shall agree, if elected, to register for a seminar 
in Christian leadership in the Department of Religion. 
The seminar provides training in methods of work with 
young people, helps work out techniques and programs ; 
it affords opportunity for discussion of the work of the 
various commissions and joint planning and provides 
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for check-up. Each commissioner will write a term 
paper on the program of his commission, reporting ex- 
periences gained. 


Toward Unity? Just before sailing Eastward to 
China, T. Z. Koo spent a day with student secretaries 
of the two Associations and student pastors from Ore- 
gon and Washington. There was some real thinking 
about the message and task of the Student Christian 
Movement of today and tomorrow. Dr. Koo’s con- 
tributions were thoughtful. The closing period was a 
discussion of the possibility of a united Student Chris- 
tian Movement; it was recognized by the group that 
much attention must be given to message and task; 
that a united movement could come only as a response 
to a demand by students, faculty and other friends, 
working together. 


Going Co-Ed. Conferences of the Christian Asso- 
ciations with men and women cooperating are being 
held in the South for the first time both regionally 
and in three states—Louisiana, Mississippi and Vir- 
ginia. Co-ed again, after a separate existence of three 
years, is the summer conference of the Middle Atlantic 
area, meeting at Eagles Mere in June. 





Graduate Fellowship. Out of the Southwest comes 
“An Emerging Plan for a Graduate Christian Fellow- 
ship.”’ The idea, still in a tentative state, has great 
apparent possibilities. The fellowship’s function would 
be to set up groups of graduates who would seek to- 
gether to grow in their personal religious insight and 
work out effective methods by which the individual 
members can help in building a Christian world. A 
second function would be to help clarify the objectives 
and methods of the Student Christian Association; the 
experience of graduates, it is conceived, would provide 
an excellent check on any easy optimism of the more 
sheltered undergraduate group. The organization 
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should probably be informal. All graduates would not 
automatically belong; membership might be open to 
those who before graduation would subscribe to a rather 
strict statement of purpose, including perhaps some 
such commitments as: “to work for a classless so- 
ciety; to eliminate racial barriers; to establish peace. 
Suggestions are welcomed during this formative stage 
of building the proposed fellowship. Write to: Fern 
ltabcock, 215 Pershing Road, Kansas, City, Mo. 


Sixty Consecutive Years. The Y. M. C. A. at the 
University of Illinois held a Sixtieth Anniversary Cele- 
bration to commemorate its long period of service on 
the campus. More than two hundred letters—from 
former students, religious leaders, and many friends— 
were received on the anniversary day. Professor W. 
EK. Hocking of Harvard (graduate of Joliet High 
School!) made one of the main addresses in which he 
declared that the future of religion is the layman’s 
responsibility. 


Faculty Forum. <A well attended feature of the 
Y. M. C. A.’s program at Illinois is the Faculty Forum. 
For the March meeting of this group Professor Wil- 
helm Pauck (G6ttingen and Chicago) came down as 
speakers. The seventy faculty members present con- 
tinued the discussion after luncheon until some had to 
break and run for their two o'clock classes. 


Dawn. Twelve men at Oregon State College have 
been meeting once a week for several months, at six 
o'clock Friday mornings, to think together about the 
significance of the life and teachings of Jesus for their 
own lives and for the world. Like a similar group at 
Yale, they call themselves “Group X.” 


Seeing the Other Half. Spring is the open season 
for trips of investigation by college groups to near-by 
cities and industrial centers. Pittsburgh steel mills and 
the ramshackle homes of the workers; West Virginia 
coal mines and the squalid miners’ huts; Chicago’s 
boulevards and its slums; New York’s Welfare Island, 
Night Courts, its missions and its flop houses—all af- 
ford fascinating items in a week-end program. To 
supplement his text, one New York sociology professor 
required his students to take one of these trips, which 
the New York City student Association guided in 
eleven relays. 


Large Scale Service Project. University of North 
Carolina has a combined project, Y. M. C. A. and Y. 
W. C. A., in which sixty men and women students 
are giving programs each week at the city jail, at the 
State Girls’ Industrial Home, Old Soldiers’ Home, 
County Alms House and other institutions. The same 
group has also given from one- to three-day programs 
in nine high schools and five colleges. This group 
meets once each week to receive reports of the last 
week’s program and to plan carefully for the next one. 
Each program is in charge of the same person for a 
period of four months; some of the program material 
is supplied by members of the group but most of it 
comes from outside the campus. This service project 
has given the students an insight into the problems and 
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needs of people on a different level of life. This work, 
supplementing some of the other Association programs, 
is giving certain conservatives among the students a 
valuable experience in the realm of social, political and 
economic thought. 


Interracial Meeting. In March the Georgia State 
Student Volunteer Union, codperating with the Atlanta 
Intercollegiate Council, held their annual conference in 
Atlanta. Features that marked this conference as 
“different” were: twenty-five of the 125 delegates rep- 
resented Negro colleges; and, the missionary emphasis 
was expanded into the world mission of Christianity, 
The setting for the conference was the beautiful Peach- 
tree Christian (white) church and in the closing ses- 
sion the conference met with the congregation. 


Anti-War Week. April 6-13, anniversary of the 
entry in 1917 of the United States into the World 
War, has been designated in the Connecticut Valley col- 
leges as Anti-War Week, to be observed by general 
student protest against war activity. This protest, 
which the participants hope will spread across the coun- 
try, is an aftermath of a February conference of twelve 
Connecticut Valley colleges, meeting at Smith College. 
That group registered its anti-war feeling in fourteen 
points (all of which are worth reading) the first stat- 
ing that the signers “declare that we will support the 
government of the United States in no war that it 
undertakes.” 


“Jt is an outrage,” says a statement issued by the 
Student League for Industrial Democracy, “that with 
schools shut down all over the nation we should be 
embarking on a program of building battleships. . . .” 


Thirty-seven billion dollars is what the United States 
spent to carry on our eighteen months of war in 
1917-18. A statistician has figured out that this sum 
could have been spent constructively, to build ten uni- 
versities the size of Emory University in every state of 
the Union, 480 in all; each of these schools could have 
been endowed with $5,000,000 and 500 scholarships of 
$1,000 each provided for each one of these schools. 
In addition, 3,000 hospitals could have been built at 
two million dollars each, and 3,000 county health units 
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“REVOLT FROM MEDIOCRITY” 


Students of West Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia centered their talk about the 
query, “Are you satisfied with what you 


are getting out of life?” 


could have been supported at $20,000 each. With the 
ten billions then remaining one might wish to embark 
in a plan to build attractive small homes; 2,500,000 of 
these could have been built at a cost for each of $4,000. 
It is reported that Frederick the Great, famed war 
maker, once said, “If my soldiers would only begin to 
reflect, not one of them would remain in the ranks.” 


Resolutions recently passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Council of the General Y. M. C. 
\. indicate a trend of great potential significance : 

Resolved, That we urge upon the Senate of the 
United States the adoption of the Nye Resolution (S. 
179) calling for investigation of the munitions industry 
and of the methods used to promote the sale of arms at 
home and abroad, and be it further 

Resolved, That we greatly deplore the adoption of 
so extensive and provocative a program of naval build- 
ing as has recently been urged in the Congress with the 
backing of the Executive Departments and the apparent 
approval of the President—especially in view of the 
great need for improved low-cost housing and for sup- 
port of public schools. 





Student Conferences 


Vhat Can We Believe? “The Spring Parley of the 
University of Michigan is now in session,” announced 
the chairman; “questions are in order.’’ Simultane- 
ously six students were on their feet, ready to state 
their questions and before the three-day parley had 
come to an end hundreds of student questions had been 
asked of the eminent professors of economics, sociol- 
ogy, religion and politics. The professors were on the 
“pan,” stripped of their classroom cloak of austerity. 
The conference was pronounced a success in that it 
accomplished its two aims: to reévaluate intellectual 
standards of students; and, to release an interflow of 
ideas as a basis for student-faculty friendship. The 
parley was sponsored by thirty-one campus groups; 
seventeen faculty, including deans and department 
heads, were formed into a panel to answer student 
questions, though students were also eligible to partici- 
pate in the discussions. The parley theme, “What Can 
We Believe?” was divided into four sub-topics: “Capi- 
talism and Social Change,” “Religion and the Church,” 
“War and the Student,” “Sex and the Family.” Two 
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general sessions were held, one on the first day and 
another on the third day, the second day being given to 
smaller groups, in which discussion was carried into 


more specific fields. Lectures by the faculty and ha- 
rangues by students were taboo. Three regulations 
were strictly adhered to: home talent only was used; 
no formal speeches were made; the forum was student 
controlled and the faculty participants were student- 
selected. Behind this project is four years of ex- 
perimentation and several weeks of final preparation. 
Said the President of the University: “The Spring 
Parley has demonstrated its importance and I hope that 
it is now established as a regular university activity.”— 
Russet F, ANpEersoN, Michigan, ’36. 


Week-Ending. Groups are utilizing these spring 
week-ends for conferences dealing with timely subjects. 
The colleges of western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia sent delegates to the State Teachers College at 
California, Pa., March 9-11 to stage a “Revolt From 
Mediocrity” ; with Bruce Curry, Raymond Currier and 
Katharine Duffield they talked about such things as how 
religion changes life, how it may be geared into the 
social order. Northwestern University sponsored a 
conference to which representatives from colleges in 
the Chicago area were invited. They gathered March 
2-4 at St. Charles; the titles of the addresses indicate 
the general trend of the conference thought: “My Life 
Philosophy”; “Where Thinking Matters”; “‘A Philos- 
ophy at Work in a Changing World”; “Resources for 
Your Philosophy”; “The Courage to Live in a New 
Era.” 

Northfield. The New England Midwinter Confer- 
ence met at Northfield, February 16-17. This, its 
tenth annual conference, drew a record attendance of 
200. Among the speakers were G. Sherwood Eddy, 
Robbins Wolcott Barstow, David R. Porter, Fay 
Campbell, Clarence Shedd, Dorothy Fosdick, Brewster 

3ingham, and Luther Tucker. 

Old-timers detected a new note at this conference ; 
there was a greater tension in the meetings and discus- 
sion groups; there was a marked realism. The con- 
ferees were eager not to fool themselves about their 
own faith, nor about the ability of Christianity to solve 
our problems. They sensed a foreboding crisis and 
were anxious to learn what they might do to avert it. 
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Led by students—not adult leaders—they talked freely, 
sincerely, in an endeavor to see light on the well chosen 
theme of the conference, “Personal Requirements for 
Effective Social Action.” 

Between the sessions the men of the New England 
Field Council and the women of the Silver Bay Region 
met in respective group meetings to discuss the trend 
toward the development of an inclusive Student Chris- 
tian Movement. Recommendations were drawn up 
to serve as a basis for further discussion at a later 
and more representative meeting of the two student 
movements. Harotp Le Duc. 


WO si Oo 


Buck Hill 1934, intercollegiate conference for men 
students of Middle Atlantic colleges, was a memorable 
week-end, spent at the delightful Pocono mountain 
inn. Friendship, hilarity, hard thinking and spiritual 
discovery occupied all the waking hours. For many it 
was a deeper plunge into theology than customary; by 
the time the conference closed most of those present 
saw with a new clarity what fellowship with God may 
mean; indeed, such fellowship was actually being ex- 
perienced. To not a few the high point in the week- 
end came with the realization, after long and some- 
times sharply differing talk, that all who were present— 
men and women, Church and Christian Association rep- 
resentatives—were unanimous in their conviction that 
the time is ripe for a vital and united Christian Move- 
ment among students. 





Your Trip 
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UNION 


The Soviet Union grows in interest as the 

contrasts with our society deepen. Travel 

comforts have increased amazingly. Travel 

services purchased in America before sailing 

cost no more than before the dollar went 

off gold. This is a good year to visit 
viet Kussia. 

_ The Open Road offers special facilities in 
the Soviet Union based on years of experi- 
ence, resident representation and friendly 
relations with key individuals and institu- 
tions. Service to groups and those travel- 
ing on their own. 

Details on Application 
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July-Sept. 


STUDENT SUMMER CONFERENCES 
June 1-10—Hotuister (Y. M. C. A. Camp, Mo.) 


(men and women ) 
June 4-10—Kincs Mountain, N. C. (men and 
women ) 
June 8-18—Esres PARK (men and women) 
( Association Camp, Colo.) 
June 9-18—B.LveE River, N. C. (men and women) 
June 11-16—Sraseck, Wash. (men) 
June 11-19—Camp Becket, Becket, Mass. (men) 
June 13-21—Lakr Geneva (College Camp, Wis.) 
(men) 
June 15-23—Eacies Mere, Pa. (men and women) 
June 16-23—WIntHrRop, Maine (women) 
June 18-26—Sraseck, Wash. (women) 
June 20-28—Sirver Bay, New York (women) 
June 22-30—GENEVA STUDENT CONFERENCE (women) 
June 23-28—Btatrstown, N. J. (Prep school boys) 


e 
GROUPS FOR RESEARCH AND STUDY 


July 9-Aug. 17—Prestpents’ Scuoo., Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York City. 
June 18-July 18—PresIDENTs’ Scnoo., Blue Ridge, 
Mes: Ge 
July-Aug.—Nerw YorK SUMMER Service Group. Six 
to eight weeks. 

Date undecided—PiTTsBuRGH INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 
Probably three weeks. Plans still tentative. 
Write W. W. Mendenhall, University of 
Pittsburgh, or Katharine Duffield, 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 


o 
EUROPEAN DATES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


July 13-19. Swanwick — The Hayes, Derbyshire— 


First General Student Conference of 
the British Student Christian Move- 
ment. 


July 24-30. Swanwick — Second General Student 


Conference. 


Aug. 4-10. Copprret, Switzerland — Federation Con- 


ference, successor in the line of “La 
Chataigneraie” and Vaumarcus; an 
international gathering of importance. 


July 11-21. Geneva—N. S. F. A. invites student 


journalists to join a travel tour with 
meetings arranged with outstanding 
journalists in various European cities; 
the 10-day stay in Geneva to coincide 
with a session of the League of Na- 
tions. 

Work Camps—At the invitation of for- 
eign students, some American students 
are invited to join work camps in 
Wales, Holland and Switzerland, three 
to six weeks. A few of the camps ad- 
mit girl students. Cost is exceedingly 
low. 

Note: The editors will be glad to answer inquiries 
about any of the above. 
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“TODAY” 


. 


AN INTERPRETATION 
OF EVENTS 


By JOHN BENNETT 


THE publication of a new book by Reinhold Niebuhr 
makes it necessary for many readers of the INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN to rethink their own thoughts and discover at 
what points they must agree with him and at what 
points thy must still raise serious questions. I doubt 
if there is another contemporary writer who has this 
effect upon so many of us. His authority over our 
minds is such that we must show cause when we differ 
from him. This article will not be a review of the new 
book but an outline of my own process of rethinking. 

There is one point of general interpretation which 
should be realized at the start. Niebuhr lives in three 
houses of thought at the same time. He is at home in 
American liberalism and is much influenced by it though 
he spends much time in caricaturing it and repudiating 
it. He is at home in orthodox Christianity. He draws 
heavily upon such opposed representatives of orthodoxy 
as Thomas Aquinas and Karl Barth. He is at home 
in Marxism. Most of his readers, however, live in 
only one such house and all they ever do is to add a 
new room occasionally. In this connection it is well to 
remember that half of Niebuhr’s intellectual background 
is European. I think that it is Niebuhr’s uniqueness in 
this respect which is responsible for the profundity of 
his insights as well as for those elements in his thought 
which seem inconsistent or obscure. Operating with 
three different traditions at the same time he is able to 
use the resources of all of them to criticize each. Those 
of us who are at home in only one tradition can hardly 
go to the bottom in criticizing it because we draw from 
it the standards by which we criticize. 


THE following, in my judgment, are the chief contri- 
butions which Reinhold Niebuhr makes to our thought: 

1. His analysis of the present social situation is es- 
sentially sound. There follows from that an important 
correction of our optimistic view of human nature and 
history. It was necessary for someone to bring to us 
in America this realistic interpretation of man and so- 
ciety. There is room here for differences of emphasis. 

2. We can hardly deny the truth in his insistence 
upon the place of coercion in the struggle for a new 
society. 

3. We need the stress which he places upon what he 
calls “judgment” in history, the self destruction which 
overtakes any society when it becomes too unjust. This 
self destructive character of evil must be included in 
any conception of the working of God in history. 

4. He successfully exposes the superficiality of the 
optimism of radicals who assume that their new society 
will be a utopia. They falsely suppose that all evils 
come from the capitalist system and none from the 
permanent elements in human nature. 
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5. More important for us is his exposure of the self 
deception and hypocrisy of privileged people. He lays 
bare our relationship to the brutalities of society. No 
one else sees so clearly and without the radical’s usual 
exaggeration, how religion can enhance and disguise 
hypocrisy. Indeed Niebuhr’s ruthless honesty in dealing 
with himself and his own class may well be his most 
important contribution. This habit of honesty which 
pierces beneath the most subtle self-deceptions would 
be needed if all of his conclusions were mistaken. One 
may find this honesty in its most convincing form in 
his Leaves From the Notebook of a Tamed Cynic. 


6. Niebuhr is one of those who is bringing us back 
to a transcendental religion. His polemic against the 
pretensions of science and self-sufficient secularism is 
effective and sound. He brings to American thought 
many of the valuable elements in the Barthian theology 
without its extravagances. 


BUT I must go on and raise serious questions about 
several other points. 


1. Niebuhr is becoming more and more undiscrim- 
inating in reducing the roots of human evil to egoism 
or sin. There is an element of deliberate egoism in all 
social evil but the degree of the evil is out of all pro- 
portion to the degree of the egoism. Even if we were 
to overcome the egoism the major part of the evil would 
remain unless we do something about the other factors 
which cause it. Some of those other factors are: the 
size, complexity, and quickly changing character of our 
modern problems; the lack of imagination which is the 
result of the vocational specialization of many of the 
most able people, limited possibilities of attention, nar- 
row environment (I recognize the lack of imagination 
is in part the result of egoism); the persistence of 
honest but narrow loyalties which often call for the 
complete sacrifice of the ego; the persistence of honest 
but outworn convictions about economics and politics ; 
a degree of inertia which is the result of physiological 
conditions as much as anything. It is important to dis- 
tinguish all of these factors from egoism and sin and 
conscious hypocrisy because they cannot be dealt with 
in the same way. I stress this point because there is a 
tendency in Niebuhr’s thought to allow his present con- 
clusions about society to harden into a dogma of orig- 
inal sin from which he deduces what is possible or 
impossible for the future. 


2. The sweeping condemnation of liberalism is mis- 
leading because in the process Niebuhr is quite unfair 
to the thought of responsible liberals. He attributes to 
them the belief that a perfect society can be established 
in history and that this can be done without coercion. 
I doubt if many liberals have expected more than the 
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approximate justice which Niebuhr himself hopes for 
in history. As for coercion, Walter Rauschenbusch, 
the fountain head of the liberal social gospel, recognized 
fully the necessity for it. 

3. Niebuhr overstresses the tension between the im- 
possible ideal and the possible good at the expense of 
what is for us human beings the more important ten- 
sion between the possible good and the actual evil. We 
must keep alive both tensions but the sense of sin and 
the need for grace which Niebuhr makes the starting 
point for religion should be based on the second tension 
rather than on the first. 

Niebuhr is too sure about the future. He tells us too 
often what is “bound” to happen. This is in part the 
result of his reducing of his social diagnosis to a dogma 
about human nature as such. In doing that he does not 
leave room enough for the influence of changed condi- 
tions. The conditions which now go with our economy 
of plenty make it increasingly obvious that both self- 
interest and idealism call for a new society. Moreover 
these assumptions about the future rest upon a ration- 
alistic deduction from the past which is in sharp con- 
trast with Niebuhr’s usual distrust of rationalism. May 
not the future be different in virtue of the divine mad- 
ness for which Niebuhr often calls, madness which re- 
fuses to be limited by any view of possibilities based 
upon the study of the past? In that madness there may 
be a creative element which will upset calculations. 


AT “CALIFORNIA” 
(From page 126.) 


It is not a bad idea to have several students at the 
conference who have done some thinking of their own 
on these matters, and who can contribute to the discus- 
sions and help keep them within the limits of practica- 
bility. Outside speakers (experienced in certain 
branches of the work) may be invited to talk informally 
with the group. Y secretaries, student religious and 
social center workers and professors could help at this 
point. 

Such a conference is valuable to the cabinet members 
in that it gives them a clearer picture of their work and 
its real significance; also it gives them a chance to 
build friendships with their fellow members. To the 
latter end the meetings should be very informal, with 
time for all sorts of argument and refutation, and there 
should be plenty of time out for walks, meals and 
loafing. Our group made a week-end out of it, and 
went up in the Berkeley hills to our cabin, where we not 
only had instructive discussions, but also a good time. 

A very important means of keeping spirit alive is 
to give the cabinet the reins; decentralize the work as 
far as possible, and encourage everyone to formulate 
his own plans, mark out his own committees and meet- 
ings and stand individually responsible for the results. 
This takes cabinet members out of the position of sub- 
ordinates, and makes the work their work. 

BERNARD Bowron, Jr., 
University of California, ’34. 
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Editorial 





The Rising Tide ... 


IN FEBRUARY WE POINTED to “the rapidly rising tide in 
favor of a movement of men and women which in- 
cludes a total Christian message.’’ In March we printed 
statements from a group of representative Student 
Movement leaders whose dominant note was “now is 
the time.” In this issue we report that provisional Stu- 
dent Christian Movement committees have been ap- 
pointed in the Middle Atlantic and New England fields. 
Steady progress toward union is being made in certain 
other areas. The tide is rising. But it should be noted 
with equal emphasis that it is not rising uniformly or in 
exactly the same way in all sections of the country. It 
is but natural, when one considers the radical differ- 
ences that exist within the field of higher education it- 
self, that there should be certain colleges and fields in 
which there can be found little or no sentiment for 
union. ‘These quite as much as others need to be con- 
sidered in any movement which seriously desires a more 
inclusive unity in Christian student work. And such 
Associations or fields should be assured at once that 
there will be no attempted insistence that they fall in 
line with a united movement which at the present time 
might, for them, be a most unfortunate importation. 
Our insistence from the beginning has been that the 
local situation, not external organizational pressure, 
should determine policy. This applies quite as much to 
pressure from the emerging united Student Christian 
Movement as it does to the pressure of existing institu- 
tional relationships for a continuation of the status quo. 
If we are to be fully realistic we need to recognize the 
fact that for some time to come there will be radical 
organizational diversity both locally and in certain 
fields. This should not be alarming provided that all 
concerned retain confidence in each other and resolve 
to forge a new national unity based upon a common 
Christian loyalty and purpose rather than upon organi- 
zational uniformity. As a matter of fact, organiza- 
tional uniformity on a national scale already has ceased 
to exist; we now have a national unity which actually 
and happily includes the unified Southwest Councils 
and the quite independent Councils in other fields. Thus 
in a real sense a more inclusive movement is an estab- 
lished fact. Unity is discovered; it does not need to 
be created! 


Diversity in Unity . . . 


I) 


SUT WITH SUCH DIVERSITY, is genuine national unity 
possible? A unity that will have depth and drive? We 
believe that it is. Just as each united plan so far for- 
mulated makes possible and positively encourages local 
variation in organization and program, so we believe 
that nationally it is possible for this unified movement 
to develop in a way which will permit the Middle West 
to have separate councils and staff; the Middle Atlantic 
to be wholly unified, and New England if they choose, 
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to experiment with some other type of field fellowship 
which the leaders of the total student Christian enter- 
prise in that area believe to hold the greatest promise of 
vitality and effectiveness. Fortunately there is thus far 
nothing in this movement toward unity which is op- 
posed either to present student Christian organizations 
or which requires a severing of present organizational 
relationships. The University of Wisconsin Y. W. C. 
A., the Johns Hopkins University Y. M. C. A. or the 
Baptist student work in Boston doubtless will wish to 
continue their present connections with their national 
bodies. But added to all the values in these present re- 
lations a united movement can provide an enlarged, en- 
riched fellowship of spirit and action. Equally impor- 
tant, a united movement will recognize and welcome 
groups not now affiliated with any national organiza- 
tion. All that is valuable and vital in the present must 
be conserved, but we must and can find a way to achieve 
the new values, the increased effectiveness, the aug- 
mented spiritual vigor which already is evident as 
Christian men and women come together to pool their 
insights, resources and loyalties for the task that lies 
ahead. It is striking how quickly when Christian stu- 
dents actually come into each other’s presence all or- 
ganizational questions go into the limbo. The task to 
be accomplished in building a Christian world in the 
face of mounting nationalism and class hatred and the 
securing of inner resources adequate for personal 
Christian living and leadership in such a world—those 
are the springs of action which imperatively press us 
forward together. Unity is not the goal but a by- 


product. 
* 


To Study Inter-group Conflicts . . . 


Tue Unirep States has had a series of movements in 
the past century—the Nativists, the A. P. A.’s, the Ku 
Klux Klan, and the more recent flood of “shirts” of 
many colors—notably silver and khaki. An influential 
inter-faith group is proposing a conference to study this 
American phenomena of inter-group conflicts, to ex- 
plore the situation under which such movements develop 
and seek to discover forces of immunization that can 
be used effectively against such “tribal phobias.” If 
enough people are interested a study might be conducted 
with the aid of historians, psychologists, philosophers, 
economists, in July on some attractive college campus, 
at low cost. If interested write the Editors. 
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A Better Position 


You Can Get It 


Hundreds of teachers, students 
and college graduates will earn 
two hundred dollars or more this 
summer. SOCAN YOU. Hun- 
dreds of others will secure a 
better position and a larger sal- 
ary for next year. YOU CAN 
BE ONE OF THEM. Complete 
information and helpful sugges- 
tions will be mailed on receipt 
of a three-cent stamp. (Teachers 
address Dept. T. A\ll others ad- 
dress Dept. S.) 


° 


Continental Teachers Agency, Inc. 
1812 Downing St. Denver, Colorado 


Covers the ENTIRE United States 


School Officials! You may wire 
us your vacancies at our expense, 
if speed is urgent. You will re- 
ceive complete, free confidential 
reports by air mail within thirty- 


six hours. 
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Correspondence 








Plea for Perspective 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN : 

Some of the new officers that are being elected in 
the Student Christian Movement Associations these 
spring months will fail to do good work because of 
their indifference; a larger number, bringing with them 
ideals, training, insight and initiative, will do an ex- 
cellent job on their campus. To judge from my own 
observation, however, a very considerable number, as 
they take their posts, will be filled with a great urge to 
clean up the school, the state, the nation and the world 
in one broad swoop of their powerful hands. 


I am not saying that student movement officers should 
be happy-go-lucky boys, free from responsibility. I do 
believe, however, that student officers too often go about 
carrying the burden of the whole world on their shoul- 
ders. And, in the midst of this tremendous self- 
acquired responsibility, they are quite likely to forget 
the basic principles of successful social work. 

Reform and reformers are a vital part of our so- 
ciety. Even the Menckens serve a useful function. The 
successful reformer, however, is one who causes the 
reformee to believe that he has made his own decisions. 
The good student officer will earnestly desire to im- 
prove society, but he will not be too much concerned 
about who is to get the credit for improvements he 
helps to bring about. Officers and groups may do well 
to remember the old saw, which is to the effect that 
there is no limit to the amount of good a man can do 
if he does not care who gets the credit. 

LYLE LINDESMITH. 

Colorado Aggies, 33. 


Storm Troops 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN: 


In an article in Liberty, Harry H. Woodring, Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, proposed recently that war vet- 
erans and C. C. C. men be organized into “economic 
storm troops.” Leading educators immediately de- 
manded his resignation; they objected to the “threat 
to the civil liberties of the American people” which they 
found in the article. But it is more than a threat to 
civic liberty ; its realization would be a serious menace 
to youth’s loyalty to supreme values. 

The storm troops of Italy are composed of the youth 
of the land; youthful storm troops cluster around 
Hitler ready to die for “der Fuhrer und Deutschland” ; 
the glorious challenge of the Communist Internationale 
has demanded the allegiance of youth all over the 
world; youth’s idealism calls for a great Cause to 
which it can give its utmost—and then more. 





Is Christianity ready to issue a great challenge to 
youth? Yes! our Leader has ever called fresh lives to 
“forsake all and follow” him. Indeed there is no inct- 
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dent of history so challenging as the simple fact of the 
crucifixion of Jesus—that such a personality should 
suffer the most shameful death society could inflict is 
the greatest indictment of that society ever conceived. 

And the social patterns of our day are based on the 
same selfish assumptions that governed behavior in the 
first century. Thousands of men are in want and dire 
need while mountains of produce are being destroyed, 
because the “machinery of production would come to a 
standstill if the only adequate incentive to endeavor, 
profits, should be abolished.” ‘The hearts of people cry 
for peace, while unconsciously their mind-set to war 
crystallizes and entire civilizations are threatened with 
extinction, because to “insure peace we must prepare 
for war.” 

On the other hand, we have a mountain of fact and 
experience that would help resolve these and other con- 
flicts. But with a few exceptions most of us are so 
bound by traditional prejudices that if we did have 
ready access to this body of knowledge, we would be 
impotent to make use of it. We need social surgeons 
who will use the knife on outworn thought patterns; 
we need mental health doctors who will use truth to 
purge prejudice from the “‘body social.” 


Let us become “storm troopers for Christ’; let us 
inform ourselves on the great social perplexities and, 
with a knowledge of the best methods of individual and 
social psychology, spread through our own communities 
and so far as our voices will reach the glad news that 
truth liberates from conflict, that poverty is unneces- 
sary in an economy of plenty, that war is insanity in a 
speedily integrating world. Who is in a better posi- 
tion to do these things than students? We have been 
gifted—physically, mentally, culturally—with the finest 
things our world can give. Yet our world is in chaos, 
crippled with ignorance and prejudice. Let us stake our 
lives on spiritual values to save human personality from 
disintegration and destruction. Let us become “storm 
troopers for Christ.” James P. SENTER. 
Linfield, ’34. 


Inescapably Religious 
TuE INTERCOLLEGIAN: 


It would perhaps startle many of our elders and 
contemporaries to be told that religion still plays a 
vital part in university life. 

Every student has a god, and the type of his god 
depends upon the character of the student. He is per- 
sonal or distant, kind or severe—as the student wants 
him. For some, he is always present; for others he 
is near only when needed. He creeps into the thoughts 
of the agnostic; and even the atheist finds him some- 
times present. 





Inescapably religion is a part of the student, because 
he needs some one to help him with his responsibilities. 
That is why he relies upon God—or creates him! His 
concept may not be his father’s concept, nor that of his 
church. The broad-minded student will not sneer at all 
gods but accepts them all. 
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It would not be far wrong to state that every student 
is religious-conscious. He learned to be, in his home 
and during his early school days. Outsiders often 
point to the university as the place where students “lose 
their religion.” To the contrary, they become broad- 
minded there. Many become agnostics or atheists; 
eventually, however, most of them come back to an idea 
of religion. It is not the same idea with which they 
left home. It is broader—fuller; it embodies a toler- 
ation of every man’s god, and a sincere respect for his 
own. Religion is not lacking in the university. On the 
contrary, many students find in college a real religion. 

R. H. WiGcINn, 

La. State University, ’34. 
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THE WONDER OF JESUS 
(From page 118.) 


not love your neighbor as yourself, you can have no 
enduring prosperity, for your neighbor is among 
other things a consumer, and if you do not love him 
as yourself you may leave him in an economic con- 
dition where he cannot buy what you have to sell. 


“Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor and hate thine enemy: but I say unto 
you, Love your enemies, and pray for them that 
persecute you; that ye may be sons of your Father 
who is in heaven.” Is there truth in that? Ask any 
psychiatrist who has discovered that you cannot cure 
people of neuroses unless you can help them, first 
to accept themselves as they are, and then to have 
faith that they may become other and better than 
they are; and, further, that you cannot help anyone 
to accept himself as he is unless, even as he is, you 
yourself can accept him and love him. Ask any wife 
who has redeemed her husband not by everlastingiy 
condemning him but by everlastingly loving him, 
even at times when there was little in him that was 
easy to love. Ask anyone who is sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the ways of this world to recognize 
the futility of hate and to know that condemnation 
“never liberates but only oppresses’’ not only the 
ian who is condemned but the one who does the 
condemning. 


“How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God!...... It is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God.” Is there any sense 
in that? Undoubtedly, yes. For it means, among 
other things, that it is not easy for a rich man to be 
happy, an assertion which few men having riches 
would be disposed to deny. 

“Whosoever would be first among you shall be 
your servant.” So, also, says history. In the eyes 
of history, no man remains great unless he has 
greatly contributed to the developing life of the race. 
And, today, how imperative the demand for a new 
concept of success, a new goal for human en- 
deavor, a new kind of motivation, so that men may 
coOperate with one another in the building of a de- 
cent and enduring society, and themselves find, in 
social achievement, a joy and a satisfaction which 
hitherto they have not known nor ever will know 30 
long as they engage in a purely selfish pursuit of 
wealth, prestige or power. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers.” Verily, verily, 
there ts truth in that. And who, today, would ven- 
ture to take serious issue with what is perhaps the 
most daring of all Jesus’ sayings: “Seek ye first his 
kingdom, and his righteousness; and all these things 
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(the necessities of life] shall be added unto you.” A 
generation which sought first not the kingdom of 
God but private wealth, prestige and power has not 
had added unto it the necessities of life. On the con- 
trary, from millions of people belonging to that gen- 
eration the necessities of life have been taken away. 
[It has had added unto it hunger and nakedness and 
cold, a world war, a world-wide depression, disillu- 
sionment, anxiety, creeping fear. 

Once more, then, behold the wonder of Jesus. 
“An obscure Galilean prophet living in a handicraft 
stage of social development’’; yet to us he has some- 
thing to say of such vast importance that on our 
willingness to hear and heed it may depend not only 
our fate as individuals but the fate of our civiliza- 
tion. 

Now, it is on such facts as these that modern faith 
in the divinity of Christ is likely to be built. There 
is surely something extraordinary, something mys- 
terious, not wholly explicable, in a man who has af- 
fected a world as Jesus has already affected the 
Occident and is beginning to affect the Orient; a 
man who has given to humanity a new direction, a 
new scale of values, a new depth and quality of life; 
who seems destined to become the conscience of 
mankind; and whose words, spoken long ago in a 
setting greatly different from our own, are proving 
startlingly applicable to the situation in which we 
find ourselves today. 

Already it has come to pass that men will not 
worship any god who is less than Christlike, not 1f 
they have ever looked into the face of Jesus. Their 
real question is not whether Jesus is Godlike but 
whether God is Christlike. What they want to know 
is whether in this vast and mysterious universe, this 
confused and tormented world, there is something 
beyond man, some supreme and ultimate power, that 
is Christlike. 

To believe that there is, requires a daring leap ot 
faith. But in view of the wonder of Jesus, the grow- 
ing wonder of his life and teachings and their effect 
upon the life of the race; in view of the fact that 
the universe did unquestionably produce him and 
the further fact that, slowly but surely, it seems to 
be moving in the direction which he pointed out, 
surely one may venture to believe that Jesus himself 
saw clearly when he said, “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” 


“Building is a team work process. No builder can work alone, 
but must always be a member of a crew. It is hard to be a builder. 
To take day by day a mass of inchoate ideas, suggestions, counter 
suggestions, work them first into a plan, then into a program incar- 
nate in flesh and blood — that means that virtue will go out of us.""— 
MABEL CRATTY. 
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HOW A DEPUTATION TEAM PROCEEDS 
(From page 127.) 


in the arrangement of chairs, pictures, and candle light- 
ing, to turn a dingy room into an attractive place for 
fellowship and worship.) One student led the meeting, 
another had charge of the singing and the worship, and 
four spoke on the subject, “Living Creatively.” The 
Baptists and Methodists of the city joined in the eve- 
ning service which was conducted almost entirely by the 
students. The subject was, “Youth and the Church.” 
\ sandwich supper, between the young people’s meet- 
ing and the church service, gave opportunity for fellow- 
ship with the local young people. 


To Evaluate 


It is difficult to measure the results of these services. 
()ne may say three things on the basis of experience: 
l‘irst, the local young people are stimulated to greater 
religious activity. Second, the churches appreciate the 
messages which the students bring and invite them to 
return year after year. Third, the members of the 
deputation, because of the careful preparation required 
of them, are compelled to make their thoughts articulate 
and to meet the criticism and the problems of those who 
are living in the midst of the difficulties of life. The 
students are entertained sometimes in the homes of the 
well-to-do, sometimes in the homes of the very poor. 
soth experiences are revealing. But whatever the ex- 
periences may be, the student guests write their “thank 
you” letters. 

Soon after the day at Warren the “family” had a 
get-together. (Meetings of the deputation are held at 
least once a week for criticism, discussion, and fellow- 
ship.) The first item on the program was the “Good 
Sport Hour,” when the visit to Warren was thoroughly 
discussed. Each member had his work evaluated. He 
was requested not to reply to the criticism but to “take 
each man’s censure and reserve judgment.” If a man 
had been assigned a ten-minute talk and goes nineteen 
minutes; if he did not prepare thoroughly, or if he 
did prepare well—he will hear about it in the “Good 
Sport Hour.” The second item of the program was 
the assignments for the next trip. Such assignments 
are made at least a week in advance. 

During the year at least ten churches are visited. 
Some 4,000 people are reached. Plenty of opportunity 
is offered to present ideas and tell of experience having 
to do with world peace, with inter-race fellowship, with 
hopes and dreams for a new social order, and with sig- 
nificant experience of God in personal life. Many let- 
ters have come both from churches and students on the 
value of deputation work. 


A Great Experience 


| quote from letters from two students. One who 
served a number of years ago writes: ““Deputation work 
puts the student into a situation which calls on him for 
quick adjustment and for a mustering of all his powers 
to meet the need. No two trips were ever just alike. 
Different types of people made up different types of 
churches, and demanded a variety of approach. Yet we 
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endeavored always to bring a vital message, in a spirit 
of sincerity and out of a limited experience. Many 
times the results were far beyond what we had ever 
dared to hope.” 

The following is taken from the letter of one who js 
still serving on the College Deputation Group of 
Greater Boston. “Telling others about religion is a 
great way to build up a religion of your own. To pre. 
pare to talk to others I must first think my way through 
to a philosophy of religion for myself.” 


RECOMMENDED FOR THE PRESIDENT’S 
OWN LIBRARY 


RELIGION 

The Plain Man Seeks for God—Henry P. Van Dusen (Scrib- 
ner, $2.00). 

Reflections on the End of an Era—Reinhold Niebuhr (Scrib- 
ner, $2.00). 

What Men Are Asking—Henry Sloane Coffin (Cokesbury, 
$2.00). 

Jesus After Nineteen Centuries—Ernest Fremont Tittle (Abing- 
don Press, $2.00). 

The Bible and the Quest of Life—A. 
University Press, $1.75). 


sruce Curry (Oxford 


Economics 

A Guide Through World Chaos—G. D. H. Cole (Macmillan, 
$3.75). 

The Economy of Abundance—Stuart Chase (Macmillan, $2.50), 

Toward a New Economic Society—A Program for Students 
15 cents). 

Our Economic Life in the Light of Christian Ideals—Study 
Course (90 cents). 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
IVorld Tides in the Far East—Basil Mathews (Friendship 
Press; Paper, 60 cents). 
The Christian Internationale—A new study outline (30 cents). 


MESSAGE AND METHODS 


The Christian Message and the Basic Task of the Student 
Christian Movement (Student Division Y. M. C. A, 1B 
cents ). 

The Meaning of Membership (Student Division Y. M. C. A, 
Free on request). 

I. P. S. Papers—How to build a program. Twenty-five papers 
in ring binder ($1.00). 

Work of the Student Y. M. C. A. 
ual for officers (85 cents). 


Herbert Seamans. A “man- 


Men AND WoMEN 
The Sex Life of Youth—Bone and Elliott (Association Press; 
Paper, 75 cents). 
Lire AND TEACHINGS OF CHRIST 
(Study Courses) 
Jesus and His Cause—A. Bruce Curry (Paper, $1.00). 
In Quest of Life’s Meaning—H. P. Van Dusen (Paper, $1.00). 
Jesus, Man of Galilee—Paul Limbert (25 cents). 
For THE Quiet Hour 
The Fellowship in Discipline (No. 4 in series). Daily readings, 
in convenient leatherette cover (Student Division, 25 cents). 
MAGAZLNES 
The Intercollegian—Magazine of the Student Christian Move 
ment ($1.25 the year). 
The Student World—A quarterly with a world view ($1.00). 
Far Horizons—Our missionary emphasis. ($1.00 a year.) 
The World Tomorrow—Bi-monthly. Current events in the light 
of the ethic of Jesus ($3.00 a year). 
CoMBINATION Rate: All four magazines for $4.50. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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{ne CHRIST OF THE CHRISTIAN FaitH. By W. Doug- 
las Mackenzie. Macmillan. $2.00. 


In his last sentence Dr. Mackenzie sums up his whole thesis: 
“It is the deity of Christ, with all its vast and glorious mystery, 
which is the simplest explanation of historic Christianity.” 
Whether quoting from the fourth gospel or from the synoptics, 
the author defends the “subtle but ineradicable element of the 
gospel story” that God in Christ has invaded the course of hu- 
man life and history. 

For the “modern mind,” especially in its attempts on psycho- 
logical lines to rationalize and explain “the mind of Christ,” the 
author has little sympathy. For him the crucial issue in Chris- 
tian religious thought is between those who would make of Jesus 
of Nazareth “the greatest man who discovered God most fully” 
and those who hold that God “disclosed himself, his character, 
his purpose, his will in relation to the destiny of man, with the 
utmost conceivable reality and fullness and personal immediacy 
in the Person of Jesus Christ.” 

This latter argument Dr. Mackenzie supports with a line of 
reasoning which is scholarly, fervent, challenging. He sees 
either the real Presence or the real Absence of God in the 
revelation made by Jesus. For him the choice lies between a 
man struggling to discover God, or, an ever present God mak- 
ing himself incarnate in a unique human life for the sake of 
mankind. One view leads to a concept of religion as an experi- 
ence to be struggled after; the other as an experience of God 
in which the believer is conscious that “underneath are the 
Everlasting Arms.” 

Dr. Mackenzie has written an able defense of historic Chris- 
tianity. For those of us who claim that Jesus is divinest when 
he is most man this book presents an invitation to more con- 
clusive thinking. S. Ratpo Hartow. 

Smith College. 


Wuat Is Satvation? By E. S. Waterhouse. 
bury Press. $1.25. 


ig ‘okes- 


The author begins by calling attention to the nature of the 
problem precipitated by the fact that before any formal theology 
existed connecting the death of Christ with the Christian experi- 
ence of the forgiveness of sins, those who experienced the sense 
of forgiveness regarded the death of Christ as the ground of 
their experience. From the author’s point of view, the death 
of Jesus opened the eyes of men to the true character of sin 
and awakened them to a belief in the love of God. Notwith- 
standing the tact that it is definitely stated that the treatment 
is from the point of view of psychology, there is no attempt to 
give a psychological explanation of two very important facts: 
that millions of people did and do connect the death of Christ 
and the forgiveness of sins; that therefore a unique significance 
is attached to the death of Christ. 

Since the man who is saved exhibits certain signs of the 
fact, if one would know objectively what salvation is he must 
observe its fruits. For the individual this means finding a new 
and larger center of focus or integration, so that the mind of 
Christ functions practically in character. Obviously, since there 
are degrees to which this is true it must follow that there are 
degrees of salvation. It is the process by which Christ possesses 
the life of a man. What is true of the individual is true of the 
psychological climate in which the thought life of the individual 
develops. It is folly to think of a Christ-centered man con- 
tinuing to function in a thought world alien to his own deepest 
experiences. Given enough time a synthesis is effected whereby 
Christ becomes indigenous. 

In the chapter “The Transformation of Commerce” there is 
a scintillating discussion of the problems involved in the reno- 
vation of society. The remaining chapters deal with the uni- 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


versal nature of salvation, an interesting problem study of 
Judas, the attitude of the Bible toward salvation and a kind of 
prolegomena to what the author calls “A Galilean Society.” 
The volume’s chief merit is its fresh simplicity and essentially 
non-theological character. It deals deftly and with a measure 
of originality with an old problem but one in which it is rea- 
sonable to suppose the human race will maintain a lively inter- 
est for years to come. Howarp THURMAN. 
Howard University. 


THE STORY OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 
By Tissington Tatlow. S.C. M. Press, London. 
$3.75. 


“T,” as he is affectionately called in Federation circles, has 
given us here a realistic portrayal of the most significant events 
and personalities in the life of the British Movement. Ina real 
sense it is an autobiography as well as an history because Canon 
Tatlow’s leadership has spanned almost the entire intercollegiate 
history of the Movement. 

As a history this book has the rare virtue of telling the Move- 
ment’s history in its relationships. One of the glories of the 
British Movement is its strength and significance in its corporate 
life—making the dividing line between the local college union 
and the Movement much less marked than with us. Here one 
sees this corporate life becoming articulate in relation to the 
affairs of church, university, changing national issues, the for- 
eign missionary enterprise, the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration and the movements in other countries. This corporate 
sense is vividly reflected in the “of course you know all these 
people” atmosphere which characterizes the telling of this story. 
The facts are that most “gone down” members or present 
leaders do know about or know the personalities in these pages, 
a fact which gives the “foreigner” a bit of feeling of being 
“let in” on family secrets. 

The mutual indebtedness of the American and British move- 
ments at different periods in their history to many of the same 
spiritual pioneers—Moody, Drummond, Studd, Wishard, Mott, 
Wilder, Gray and Miller—give evidence of the way in which 
God has been leading the students of both countries through 
parallel experiences of Him and His world. Possibly the most 
stirring chapters in this story are those which reveal the way in 
which this Movement from its beginning has found a world set- 
ting for its Christian evangel through its vigorous leadership in 
the foreign missionary enterprise and its partnership in the 
whole work of the World’s Student Christian Federation. The 
British Movement met the acid test of its loyalty to the W. 5. 
C. F. when, in 1927, it set aside £3,000 of its £67,000 National 
Appeal Fund as an endowment for the work of the World's 
Student Christian Federation. 

There is much of immediate value for the American Move- 
ment in this story. The records of discussions of aims, present 
philosophy and program of evangelism, Bible study and world 
education, as well as its recent problems of reorganization de- 
serve careful study of all who are working to bring into the 
American university and religious life a more creative and in- 
clusive S. C. M. ‘ CLARENCE P. SHEDD. 


Worip Tipes 1nN THE Far East. By Basil Mathews. 
Cloth $1.00. Paper 60 cents. 


Human life has two levels. The deep, tender, passionate, 
permanent, what century in and century out men live for, live 
by, feed their hearts upon. These things are elemental and 
universal. No lines of geography or of sociography divide men 
at this level. And the superficial, the frictional, the temporary, 


Friendship Press. 
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e particular causes of hatred, the accidental clustering 
nations, the stupidities and abuses of life, which men must 
ntinually be struggling to erase in the unyielding hope that 
ey may reach the eternals below. 
Mr. Mathews has come much nearer than most writers on 
e Far East to disclosing both levels of Far Eastern life. In 


two chapters he communicates the eternals beneath (respec- 
tively), Chinese and Japanese culture—the “most eternal” of 
this exquisite haiku; 


Blind with memories 


mounted to the ruins; 


ind all was eglantin How 


apters he diagrams (and with a minimum of techni 
ility) the swift, raw forces of economics and politics as they 
tear (or seem to tear) the ancient fabric of Asiatic life in 
vieces. This analysis he brings down (in chapter V) to the 
specific life-and-death struggle for Manchuria. In VI he re 
inds us grimly that these Far Eastern tides are world tides: 
snug America did our bit to create them and we shall 
nough find our own houses washed away by them. He 
es them nevertheless as “God's tides” and finds in God a 
hesis of the contemporary and the permanent. This syn- 
esis, he even dares to say, is already being practically imple- 
by the Christian Church throughout the world. 
conomic left wing will regard Mr. Mathews as a “naive 


eral.” Still, he demands (if in somewhat general terms) a 
rid-Christian economic program as drastic as that of com 
munisn The religious “liberals” will be a little disconcerted 
y his jubilant and unquestioning assurance about God, about 
hrist and about the Church. For most Christians between 
se two pomnts Mr. Mathews’ book hits the nail and hits it 
ard RAYMOND P. CURRIER. 
¥ 
Cr CHRISTIAN LIVING. By Brooke Stabler. 


of Pennsylvania Press. $1.50. 

The author of this book came to be widely known for his 
leadership of the national work for students of the Episcopal 
Church. For years he has been close to the center of a remark- 
able circle of young clergymen who have rendered and are 
rendering distinguished service in the name of that church. It 
s one of the marks of this whole group that while their feet 
ire on the platform of one church, their hearts and energies 
ire busily employed on a far wider front. They prove the pos 
sibility of a church student group being truly interconfessional 
n character. This volume, made up of a series of lectures and 
uddresses given during his first year as chaplain at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, carries characteristic marks: a bold tack- 
ing of high and fundamental themes, an informal and often a 
jumorous treatment, a direct approach to the honest-to-good- 
ess moral problems of students and a sure conviction that in 
1 new kind and quality of discipleship with Jesus Christ men 
may find their highest character and career. 

Davin R. Porter. 


Juctrette Derricotte. By Marion Cuthbert. 


Press. $0.50. 


lVoman’s 


; 


‘uliette Derricotte is a rarely beautiful interpretation of the 
oung life of one who had a large share in the responsibility 
w the growing concern of American students that color be 

abolished as a basis of discrimination between people. For 
eleven years Juliette Derricotte was a secretary of the National 
Student Council of the Y. W. C. A. During that time she vis- 
ted hundreds of American and scores of Asiatic and European 
colleges, interpreting students of various races to each other. 

Miss Cuthbert’s literary style is exquisite and her imaginative 

sight into the life of her friend is penetrating. She paints a 
beautiful picture of a cultured Negro woman taking her place 
waturally and genuinely in a white world that but slowly per- 
ceived the implications of treating a Negro as an individual 


The many friends of Juliette Derricotte will want to read the 


‘ ‘ 1 1 ' 


as will those who entered college after a fatal accident 






aloud in an Association meeting. 





which took her from the fellowship of the Student Movement 
Program chairmen will find the book an excellent one to rej 
FERN BABCOCK, 

























































\ Mopern Tracepy. By Phyllis Bentley. Macmilla 
$2.50. 

Phyllis Bentley has seen it through. She has gone on fre 
Inheritance to the current scene and in this more succinct, pt 
sating narrative of industrial England, she has outdone 
former accomplishment, and that is no mean feat. In a reme 
way, to American readers, /nheritance spoke a social messz 
but it was always old England; primarily it was a sociologig 
study, generically it was one with Middletown. To any Amer 
can reader A Modern Tragedy presents a familiar situatie 
One forgets the scene is still the Valley of the Ire—— it migh 
as well be Paterson, or Gastonia, or Gloversville. 

A Modern Tragedy is a dramatic picture of today’s living 
seen in a cross section of humanity; in her own neat system 4 
parallels Miss Bentley traces the lives of owner and worker, @ 
the proud and the resentful. She portrays the profit system 
it insulates life from fulness, but she does it without perceptib 
oration, with splendid subtlety. By certain but unoffensive pe 
suasiveness her story makes the case for a new society. Th 
worker and the owner alike are caught in the inexorable co 
of post-war capitalism, and “the modern tragedy” is the shred 
ding of their lives between the wheels. As an antidote fe 
Anthony Adverse, for those who are not seeking consolation & 
escape from our times, there can be no better prescription tha 

{ Modern Tragedy. Monroe M. SwWEETLAND, 


x 
LENIN, a Biography by Ralph Fox. Harcourt, Bra 
and Co. $2.00. 


This is the gripping story of a man who saw the present 
an historical epoch the decisive factor of which was to be th 
fight between two social systems—just as the preceding epod 
in world history had been characterized by the struggle betwee 
dying feudalism and growing capitalism. But, not only 
Lenin an interpreter of history; he was a maker of history 
With the passing years his shadow lengthens across the world 
one cannot be a liberally educated person today without knowif 
much more about Lenin and his philosophical and political out 
look than most college students in the United States now know 


Nervous BrREAKvowNn. By Il 


Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50. 


Beran Wolfe, MD 











Common sense advice, written for the layman by a psychiatrist 
physician. Amply illustrated with case studies which she 
cause and cure of the breakdown. Quite possibly you will fim 
your own case, described in full detail! 














































In Multiplied Small Amounts 
There Are Financ 
Resources 


for encouraging your important enterprise 


Our Dime Inlay Booklets 


Offer the Attractive, Convenient and 
expensive Method by which this fact 
been attested over and over again 
many Churches, Sunday schools, Missie 
ary Boards and other organizations. 
the same method you may obtain 
funds you need. These neat and stu 
Coin Booklets have capacities for 

Ten Dimes, Twenty Dimes, Fifty Dimes, and Quarters, Dim 

and Nickels, and a Complete List of Offering Helps 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 


Dept. 2, 296 Broadway, New York 


Church and Samples and 
Sunday School Suppli Prices on veque: 
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